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EDITORIAL NOTES 


T would be interesting to know who advises the Deans of West- 
minster about burials, and memorials, in Westminster Abbey. A 
few years ago a Dean refused to admit a Byron Memorial to the 
: Abbey, on the grounds (it must be supposed) that Byron led a 
scandalous life. Doubtless he did, though he himself, and his friends, 
exaggerated his crimes ; he was a man who, for all his parade, and all his 
passions, never lost the sense of sin, and the sense of responsibility towards 
‘““a power, not ourselves, making for righteousness.” And he died, 
when he need not have died, young, in a swamp, fighting for the Greeks 
against the Turks. The Abbey, for a hundred years, even though his 
Centenary Banquet was attended by ecclesiastics and dignitaries of all 
kinds, still refuses to have anything to do with him. It is a matter of 
dispute how greatly he sinned: but he died like a Christian hero, if he 
didn’t all the time live like one, and Father Damien, at the end, would 
have found in him a fellow. 


Adam Lindsay Gordon 

YRON is excluded from Poet’s Corner in the Abbey, and now Adam 

Lindsay Gordon has been admitted. Admitted in the form of a bust : 
the bust, an extremely good one, is on view at the Academy, and a welcome 
relief in a Show which, for the first time for several years, indicates a 
retrogression in Academic taste. Gordon’s head is a fine head : he looks 
like a poet, a pioneer, and a man of action: he is also extremely good- 
looking. The bust might well be in the Tate, or in the British Museum, 
as a “‘ mere work of art.” It is absurdly out of place in Poet’s Corner. 


He Wasn’t Good Enough 


fe is very difficult, in this world full of inferiority complexes, sus- 

picions, and readiness to take offence, to say anything you really mean 

without starting controversies and leading people to believe that you are 

saying things out of prejudice. I suppose, therefore, that I had better 
(€ 
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explain that, in the office of this review, which for fifteen years has con- 
centrated on literature and the arts, expressed opinions on them, and 
carefully refrained from expressing opinions (though reviewing books on 
those subjects in a purely informative and commonsense way) about 
religion, science, and politics, the permanent staff has included more 
than one Australian entirely of my opinion on this point. 


Even the South Australians 


| Ewes enthusiastic inhabitants of South Australia (where Adam 
Lindsay Gordon lived for a few years after going out from England 
for his health) cannot really stomach the works of Adam Lindsay Gordon. | 
There is a strange similarity in the ring of that name and the ring of the 
name of Ella Wheeler Wilcox ; and there is a dreadful similarity between 
their works. I do not know whether Mrs. Wilcox showed equal prowess 
with Gordon in riding and rounding up cattle ; and I do not, never having 
seen a picture of the lady, know whether she was as handsome as he was. 
But this at least is certain: that they had an equal gift of platitude, an 
equal false heartiness, and an equal power of writing decayed Swinburne. 
“Shall not thou and I,” says Henry V to Katherine of France in the 
eponymous play, “ between Saint Denis and St. George, compound a 
boy, half French and half English, that shall go to Constantinople and take 
the Turk by the beard ?”” What beards might not have been taken by a 
compound of Adam Lindsay Gordon and Ella Wheeler Wilcox! She ~ 
wrote : x 

Laugh, and the world laughs with you, 

Smile, and you smile alone. 


He wrote : 
Life is mostly froth and bubble. 
Two things stand like stone : 
Kindness in another’s trouble, 
Courage in your own. 


For these things, if I may myself break into verse, 


The Almanack makers 
Are always takers. 


But Westminster Abbey! If there were a Pioneers’ Corner or a Horse- 
man’s Corner it would be another matter. | 


Colonial Poets 


ifs took America, pioneering, fighting Indians, cutting down forests 
A building log-huts, ploughing and planting, centuries to produce good 
literature. Under modern conditions it won’t take our present Dominions 
so long: everything has speeded up and communications are easier. 
Already Australia, Canada, South Africa and New Zealand have produced 
more good non-propagandist literature than North America produced 
before 1800. Already, for such small and occupied populations, they have 
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produced remarkable writers and artists. Phil. May was a greater man 
than Gordon; Katherine Mansfield was a very great short story writer ; 
Henry Clarence Kendall, who wrote that lovely poem about ‘“‘ Mooni,” 
might have been a greater poet had he lived. 


: But Gordon 


UT Gordon. I turn to An Australasian Anthology at my side. I find 
these verses from The Sick Stockrider : 


In these hours when life is ebbing, now those days when life was young, 
Come back to us ; how clearly I recall 

Even the yarns Jack Hall invented, and the songs Jem Roper sung ; 
And where are now Jem Roper and Jack Hall ? 


I’ve had my share of pastime, and I’ve done my share of toil, 
And life is short—the longest life a span ; 

I care not now to tarry for the corn or for the oil 
Or for wine that maketh glad the heart of man. 


There are people who call Mr. R. W. Service ‘‘ The Canadian Kipling.” 
It is not very fair on Mr. Kipling. But if Adam Lindsay Gordon were called 
“The Australian Service,” it would not be very fair on Mr. Service. 
Nothing could be decenter in sentiment than Gordon, or stouter-hearted, 
but his music at its best is good banjo music, which meant a greater deal 
to men in lonely camps long ago. 


The C.P.R.E. 

NE more Annual Meeting of the Council for the Preservation of 

Rural England has been held. Lord Crawford and Balcarres was in 
the chair, and both he and Mr. Patrick Abercrombie made excellent 
speeches. During the past year much progress has been made, and the 
C.P.R.E., under Mr. Guy Dawber and Mr. Griffin, the Secretary, has 
done as much as a society could humanly do. But it is perfectly obvious, 
that the Government alone can tackle more than the fringe of this tre- 
mendous problem. Every week more mischief is done both to the beauty 
and the convenience of England than all the societies can stop in a year. 
Government, Parliament, and Whitehall, whatever the sympathies of 
individual politicians and administrators, simply are not organized to 
meet the monstrous threats to the countryside, and the flagrant excesses of 
planning and architecture which are visible on all sides. Unbridled com- 
petition for profit, the expense of side-roads, the prevalence of the optional 
clause, the inadequacy of most local authorities (who think only in terms of 
spreading at all costs, and rise in immediate rateable values with no thought 
to the future), the brutal indifference of industrialists, the refusal to allow 
enlightened councils to spend money on amenities: these causes and a 
hundred others may before long turn the loveliest country in the world 
into the most hideous. 
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The Only Solution 
I believe that the only possible solution (and it probably will not be 

adopted until too late) is, in this regard, central control. Housing, 
Town-Planning, and Development are quite important enough for a 
Department under a Minister of drive and knowledge, extensive mandatory 
powers, and determination to build for the future and the national interest, 
instead of letting the unbridled and short-sighted individualism of the mid- 
nineteenth century, which is still unchecked, continue to run riot. The 
Augean stables we have we may never cleanse. But, to take an isolated 
instance, is the Great West Road, a vile and muddled ‘ ribbon’ street, 
which could (there was a clean sheet ten years ago, but no central control, 
power and determination) have been a fine road with a string of villages 
and towns along it, with country in between, to be the model for the 
Guildford Bye-Pass, which runs through beautiful country and is to be 
opened by the King later in the year. If it doesn’t it won’t be the fault of 
the Government, though as private persons, Mr. MacDonald and Mr. 
Baldwin may groan. In this regard, at least, our present political system 
is antediluvian all round. 

J. C. SQUIRE 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


HE annual award of the Hawthornden Prize will be announced at a meeting 
in the Holian Hall at 3.30 p.m. on June rath. The chair will be taken by 
Earl Winterton, M.P., and Col. Lord Sempill will also speak. The prize 
was founded in 1919 by Miss Alice Warrender, and is each year given for a 
work of imaginative literature, published in the previous year, by an author under 
forty-one years of age. Last year’s winning book was The Fountain, by Charles Morgan. 


Gr ar a) 


NCE or twice during the past fifteen years we have had a typographical error in 

the Mercury. In May, in addition to the strange ‘incurables ’ in Mr. Williams’ 
bibliographical notes, there were some curious spellings of an artist's name. However, 
his drawing of Number 8, Clifford’s Inn, in spite of the spelling of his name, brought 
in several letters of appreciation. Therefore (and to make amends to the artist by 
spelling his name properly if possible) we asked him to make a drawing of the build- 
ing in which we are now housed. At considerable risk of life and limb, as it happened, 
he did so, from the roof of a dormer window on the Strand Palace Hotel. On page 1o1 
of this number, we reproduce Mr. R. Myerscough-Walker’s drawing of Number 14, 
Burleigh Street. 


ar m 7a) 


BOUT a year ago the American Bookman, a magazine which has changed often, 

became The American Review, this time with complete change of format and 
some change of policy. Its character became more international, as it were, its 
format both convenient and attractive. The current (May) number contains a 
poetry supplement, which although American, is particularly well chosen. 


Gr Gr CcHr 


A GAIN, we beg to call our contributors’ attention to the directions for sending MSS. 

on our Table of Contents pages, and to remind them that we cannot return those 
sent without the customary postage. The courtesy of a self-addressed envelope as an enclos- 
ure 1s appreciated by a small and busy'staff. We are glad to receive MSS., glad to consider 
them. Individual comment and criticism on unacceptable ones is seldom possible because 
we receive so many requests for it. And, 1n this connexion, may we say that ‘ rejection 
does not necessarily mean lack of merit’ ? 
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PO Eee RY 
THREE POEMS 
Larches 


O-DAY the trees have cool fingers, 

And in their bright ecstatic gaze 

The heaviness of present days 
Fades like an unremembered dream. 


The magic candour of their eyes 
Points to the clean unburdened sky, 
Now blue-drawn, but so soon to die 
Unwavering in the coming dusk. 


Here is the birth of deathless song . . . 
Here within these emerald arches 
Breathes the murmur of the larches 
Like sweetness from the lips of gods. 


The crested beauty of our dreams 

Lies wrapped within these dancing leaves 
At high-noon when the fancy weaves 

A pattern for our fallen fears. 


Knowle—A fternoon 


N silent reaches of the flowered walk, 
I shadow falls upon the last 

Dim echoes of a glorious past ; 
Here flit the ghosts of long forgotten kings : 
The afternoon 
Sleeps in the lilting murmur of their talk. 


With bright impassioned eyes the windows stare 
Across a crumbling balcony ; 

Like old men’s eyes they seem to me, 
Dreaming again of rich brocaded days : 

In retrospect ; 

They hear their laughter fill the happy air. 
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Why was I born too late to know the spell 
Of beauty when the world was young ? 

The windows stare, but they have sung 
Their last ; death closely overshadows them ; 
While the laughter 


Sounds faintly, like the murmer in a shell. 


How ? 


FTER the anguish of gold on the hills, 
ANG the crying and shouting, after 


The restless surge of the grey sea’s laughter ; 
How shall we conquer the sharpness of death, 
Or match the passionless light of a star ? 


Yea, we who have known the stab of a tree, 
The cool green sweep of the down, how shall we praise 
Fugitive beauty in our passing days ? 
The bones of Lesbia given to dust 
Have conquered the world, gay Catullus ; 
But where is the music sounding for us 
To temper the shadow of the valleys 
With passionate lilies of deathless song ? 
PETER YATES 


TWO POEMS 
Meeting Again 


TILL, my heart, for I am not afraid 
S” take into my hands the threads I laid 
Aside, and sadly, 
In the lap of yesterday. 
Such as these no more can fade 
Than beauty from the eyes of night 
Which, closing, open once again. 


But is not chaos prophesied : 

When the moon’s silver-papered kite 
Will fall in tatters on a cloud, 

And stars, in brittle rain, 

Drench the earth they once despised ? 


Yes, my heart, they say it is foretold 
That so much loveliness must be unmade. 
And I—but breathe it not aloud— 

Of this I am afraid. 
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The Ploughman 


SAW a ploughman against the sky, 
[o wind of the sea in his horses’ manes, 
And the share it was shod with gold ; 
Down to the sea, on the curve of the hill, 
A foam of gulls in the furrow, 
The ploughman walking behind his plough. 
I heard the cry of the wave in the throats of the gulls, 
Far off cry like the voice from a shell, 
Yet beating down on me out of the trees, 
Out of the net of the leafless trees. 
I watched the ploughman stooping behind his plough, 
As if Time crouched on his shoulders there on the hill ; 
As if he had ploughed all yesterday, when the ships 
Sailed fleecy into the harbour down below ; 
As if he had ploughed all the day before 
When men were bright with steel in the valley, 
With steel as bright as a winter sky 
When the sun ebbs under the rim of the sea ; 
Ploughing, ploughing, ploughing the bones of the centuries 
into the earth : 
All pain yielded up in the sigh of the gulls ; 
Sorrow hid beneath poppy and dock, 
To be soothed by the tremulous flame of the corn in spring. 
The ploughman was singing, yet wordless his song, 
For words are forgotten while thrushes’ notes linger 
And music of water is graven in stone, 
All is forgotten : the tramping of soldiers ; 
And proud white list of the clippers from China ; 
Only the ploughman remains as he follows 
The plumed and glistening path of his furrow 


Over the field that is strown with gulls. 
PATRICK WHITE 
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To a Polite Youngster 


HE War ? It’s a bit late now to go rummaging 
In that dim attic, 
Though I’ve as much there as most men, 
Rubbish or treasure. 
One can’t be certain with this guttering candle 
And so much shadow. 
It’s all there somewhere, mostly unlabelled, 
On shelves you can’t get at, half buried in dust. 
Besides, it’s mine now by courtesy only 
Of the resident ghost. 
Sly curator of that museum, 
He flits about there, 
Fitful, peering, 
Clouding and shuffling the dream exhibits, 
Muddling them up beyond all hope of 
My vague enquiry. 
Sometimes, though, when I sit here alone in the lamplight, 
Staring at nothing, 
He’ll slip in and set down for inspection 
An old souvenir, shining, 
Retouched by his furbishing fingers 
With a rich light, brighter than new. 
But there’s no room for third party 
In that shy traffic, 
And why should I struggle to hold a misted spy-glass 
To your curious stare ? 
Listen boy. It was vile and very beautiful. 
Hell’s pavements most likely are bordered with pansies, 
And a thirst comes over me sometimes 
For the strong flavours 
Of jubilant living. 
More often, though, I remember the lying voices 
Of old bugles, 
Now cracked for ever, but not more harsh than 
The thin blare of ghostly laughter 
Which greeted, surely, your sweet announcement 
That another flare-up might be fun. 
If it’s fun you’re after, I’d better tell you 
You'll weave no daisy chains in 
Those charnel meadows ; 
They’re slippery, sodden, 
And the haze that gleams over the shambles 
Is a fool’s dream. F. C. BURGESS 
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THIS HEAVY LOAD 


By WILLIAM MARCH 


T was a dilapidated brick house with sagging balconies and rusty, 
iron grillwork. Mrs. Southworth, the landlady, who was intended 
by nature to be a bos’n on some sailing vessel but who, by mistake, 
™ had become a woman instead, showed me her vacant room and stood 
with her hands folded under her apron, her iron jaw clamped down. . . . 
‘ All right, find fault with it, and see what happens to you, my fine sailor 
man !”’ I imagined her thinking. But when I told her the room would suit 
very well, and paid her for a week in advance, she became more cordial. 
Later she invited me downstairs for a drink. We had three together, and 
by that time we were excellent friends. She began to tell me about the other 
people in the house. Across the hall from my room lived a man named 
Downey, and Mrs. Southworth didn’t quite know what to do about him ; 
he hadn’t paid her a cent of rent for the past two weeks, since he lost his 
job, and why she let him stay on was a mystery to her! .. . Only there was 
something about him, something she couldn’t quite understand... . But 
what he ate, or how he managed to keep alive, was what she couldn’t figure 
out. He spent all his time sitting by his window, carving on a block of wood, 


or looking at the river, deep in thought. . . . “If it was you, now,” she 
continued, “‘ I’d have you out in the street bag and baggage before you 
knew it, but this fellow. . . .”’ She paused and shook her head, as if 
puzzled. 


That night I saw Downey for the first time : he came out of his room as 
I was coming up the stairs, a paper parcel in his hand, from which minute 
shavings were spilling. His skin was like porcelain in its dry brittleness, 
and his eyes were sunken : the lines in his cheeks and in his forehead were 
so deep they seemed cut there with a knife. When I passed him on the 
stairs, he stopped and held on to the banisters for support. Then I spoke 
to him, and he looked up quickly and stared into my eyes, and I under- 
stood why even a realist as hard and as unimaginative as Mrs. Southworth 
couldn’t throw him out. There was the same eagerness in his eyes that 
you see occasionally in the eyes of a dog mourning for his lost master. I 
looked at his lined face, and his full, sensuous mouth, for a moment. I 
said: ‘‘ I understand we are neighbours. I’ve just taken the room across 
the hall, until my ship is ready. I'll be glad to have you come in and talk 
to me sometimes.” 

“Thanks very much,” he said gravely. That’s all there was ; he didn’t 
commit himself one way or the other. As I went to my room, I saw him 
still standing there by the banisters, watching me. A few nights later he 
did come to my room. He sat in my one chair quietly, without movement. 
He seemed even frailer and more exhausted than when I first saw him. I 
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took out a bottle of whisky from my bag, and offered him a drink. He 
shook his head. ‘“‘ There’s no answer in that,” he said; ‘ there’s no com- 
fort there.” 

“Well, maybe not,” I replied, “but it’ll warm up your belly very 
nicely.” : 

Then, somehow, I began to talk to him about my early life. I talked 
simply, without pose or affectation ; for some reason I put myself out to 
please him. He listened gravely, sympathetically. When I had finished, he, 
in turn, began to talk about himself. He came of well-to-do people, I think. 
At any rate, he had gone to college and had got his degree. ‘The next year 
he returned to his home town and married the girl he had loved since boy- 
hood. Then war had been declared and he wanted to enlist. There had 
been a scene with his wife when he signed up at the recruiting station. He 
was married with a wife and two babies to look out for : there was no reason 
for him going to France. Leave that to men without obligations ! But he 
had gone, anyway. He didn’t know why; he simply knew that he must 
go. Probably he believed the nonsense of the war speeches and the war 
posters. (I was in the navy, a young fellow in those days, and I remember 
it all very well.) . . . At any rate, Downey had enlisted and had come 
through the fighting without injury: or rather he came through without 
bodily injury, but what he had experienced, and what he had seen, shocked 
him profoundly. He must have been an idealistic, highly emotional man, 
with little actual knowledge of the world... . 

He did not tell me all this in its proper sequence, of course. It came out 
by fragments, which I pieced together in my mind later on. As he talked, 
I kept looking at his strange face, and trying to find a word or a phrase 
which would describe it, but I could not. “‘ Austerely sensual ”’ was as close 
as I could come, but that, I realized, was pompous and high-flown, and it 
was not quite what I wanted, anyway. . . . But Downey was talking again 
in his somewhat hoarse and somewhat hesitant voice : 

“When I got back home, I felt that the end of the world had come, 
and that I was left alive by accident,” he was saying. “‘ I kept thinking that 
all the time. . . . I had been sure, once, of what was evil and what was 
good, but I knew, now, those things were only words, meaningless in 
themselves, and taking significance from other words equally meaningless, 
and equally subject to change. I was lost in a strange world which fright- 
ened mes? 2 3 

As Downey talked I could imagine his efforts to readjust himself. He 
had hoped, when he was discharged, that a return to normal life would 
solve his problems, but he found very soon that that was impossible. He 
had nothing in common with his wife any more ; the deep sense of under- 
standing which had existed between them was gone. He began actually 
to hate her for what he considered her smug sense of right and wrong, her 
constant talk of religion. He got so he couldn’t stand the sight of his children 
either. An overpowering feeling of restlessness came over him. 

One night his wife got him to go to church with her. It was the first 
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time he had been in a church since he had enlisted. He sat in his pew, 
slightly sickened, not believing any man could be as harsh and as stupid 
as the minister seemed. Then he got up, walked out of the church and went 
back home. When his wife arrived half an hour later, she found him in 
their living-room swinging an axe, smashing the furniture to bits. That 
same night Downey went to a friend of his, a lawyer, deeded every- 
thing he owned to his wife and children, and left town. . 

As Downey told me his story, all jumbled up and not in its proper order, 
as I’m telling it to you, his voice was without emotion and his body was 
quiet. Occasionally he moved his hand backward and forward on the arm 
of the chair, and occasionally he wet his full, sensual lips. Then suddenly 
he lowered his eyes. We sat there in silence, neither looking at the other. 
I offered him a cigarette, which he took. From the way he sucked it into 
his lungs, I knew it was the first smoke he had had for a long time. I 
thought it better neither to offer comment on what he had told me, nor to 
ask him to continue. A few minutes later he got up and returned to his room. 

After that Downey came to see me often. He never talked so freely as 
he had the first time, but in the next week he did tell me a great deal about 
himself. After he had left his wife (he had never seen her since, and he had 
no wish to see either her or his children) he had gone to Chicago and had 
got a job as motorman on a street-car. At night he went to the public 
libraries and took out books; books on philosophy and religion mostly, 
but he could find nothing in them that he wanted. Then—Downey thought 
this himself—he became slightly insane. He began writing obscene 
pamphlets in which he proved that there was no God, that there could be 
no God. Later on, he went to New York and worked in a restaurant as a 
dishwasher. At night he read or wrote his rambling, profane pamphlets. 
Occasionally he would talk to late-comers in the restaurant, trying to 
convince them, as he had convinced himself, that the skies were empty. 
But the taxi-drivers or the workmen to whom he talked laughed at him and 
tapped their foreheads. 

From New York he drifted to Philadelphia, where he remained for a 
few weeks. Then his restlessness came over him again. He had been in 
Omaha, New Orleans, Detroit, Denver, St. Louis, Kansas City and Seattle 
within a short time, but he remembered nothing of those places except 
the various furnished rooms he had lived in, and even they had gradually 
merged in his mind into one composite room. Many times he could not 
find work, and more often than not he was hungry, but something inside 
him impelled him constantly forward. He simply knew when the impulse 
came over him that he must get away. 

As he talked in my room, he could not remember the names of some of 
the cities where he had been. He would refer, often, to places as “* where 
the man in the United Cigar store had a gold tooth in front,” or “ where 
the landlady was in mourning for her daughter,” identifying an entire 
community with one of its members. 

As the years went by he found it more and more difficult to get work. 
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Then, too, he had started to hit booze pretty heavily. In Cleveland, Ohio, 
he met a waitress and they lived together for a time—not more than a 
month or so, I gathered—but he had left her too. She had really loved 
him, he was sure, and he might have been happy with her, but when the 
urge to run away came over him, he could not resist it. 

Later, in Detroit, a man in a rooming-house started him using drugs, 
and after that his descent had been swift. He had quit reading. He had 
quit thinking. He worked when he could get work and stole or begged when 
he couldn’t. There was nothing that he hadn’t done, he told me, no degra- 
dation that he hadn’t experienced. . . . He told me these things quietly, 
without self-consciousness and without shame, as if he were speaking clinic- 
ally about another person whom we both understood. 

The drugs and drinking period had lasted about three years, he thought, 
and then one morning in ’Frisco, in an agony of disgust with himself, he 
had signed as a seaman on a sailing vessel. His going to sea was not 
premeditated: he did it on impulse, without thought. He felt, dimly, 
that he might find in a foreign country what he had looked for and been 
unable to find in America. He did not find it, of course, but the trip 
improved his health, and when he returned to the United States, six months 
later, his desire for drugs had left him. After that he had gone to sea 
regularly for a few years, but he rarely made two voyages on the same 
steamer. 

Then, finally, he had been unable to get a ship at all, but he managed 
to keep himself alive by doing odd jobs around the docks. Later he got a 
job as delivery boy for a grocery store. It was while he was so employed 
that he came to live in Mrs. Southworth’s dingy rooming-house, about a 
month before I met him. 

He told me all this over a period of days. . . . ““ What is it you want ?” 
I asked. “‘ What are you looking for ? ” | 

“TI don’t know,” he said. “‘ I wish to God I did know. If I knew that, I 
could lay down this heavy load, and rest.” 

_ We sat smoking quietly. We had come to the point where we would 
sit quiet together for long periods. ‘‘ Where did you learn wood carving ? ” 
I asked casually. He looked at me, but he did not answer. .. . ‘ Mrs. 
Southworth told me that you were carving a block of wood,” I continued 
lames “and of course I saw you taking out those shavings that 
nights..." 

His lips opened and he seemed on the point of telling me something 
but he changed his mind. “ Pll be going now,”’ he said. When he reached 
the Coe he turned and came back to me: ‘“‘ You’re not offended, are 
you ! 

“Of course I’m not,” I answered ; “‘ why, of course I’m not.” Then he 
went out. “ He’ll tell me about the carving later, when he is ready to do it,” 
I decided. I was correct, for sure enough he did tell me. My ship was out 
of dry dock by that time, and was going on loading berth the next day. 
It was my last night in Mrs. Southworth’s establishment, and my bag was 
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almost packed when Downey rapped on my door. It was January, and the 
weather was cold. Outside a mist-like rain was falling. The wind flung the 
el rain against my window in intermittent rushes, like the brushing of 
eaves. . 

I opened the door and Downey entered. I stood gaping, amazed at the 
change that had come over him. His step was brisk and his eyes were 
shining ; and he seemed to have dropped his sickness, his hunger and his 
despair like a shabby coat. There was a buoyancy, a joyousness about him 
that I could not understand and which I was not prepared for. When he 
came into my room his shoulders were straight and there was colour in 
his lined, haggard face. He kept moving about and touching things with 
a surprised delight. His clothes were soaked, and I could see the raindrops 
clinging to his frail neck and chest, but he seemed unaware of the cold, as 
if there were something within that warmed him. Then he sat back in my 
chair and laughed deeply, the contented laugh of a happy man—it was the 
most restful sound I have ever heard—and began to talk slowly, trying to 
find words simple enough to describe his happiness. He raised his hands 
and brought the blunt tips of his fingers together. . . . ‘‘ I have found what 
I have been seeking !”’ he said. “‘ I have put down my load!” ... 

For a while he talked incoherently, but gradually I began to follow his 
sentences, and piece out his story. It was while working as a delivery boy 
for the grocery store, before I met him, that he had picked up a block of 
wood. He had been taking a walk along the bay front that Sunday afternoon, 
and he saw the block on the dirty beach, just out of reach of the tide. The 
wood was a golden brown colour, and unlike any wood he had ever seen. 
Apparently it had grown in a far country and had been thrown overboard 
from some ship by a sailor. When Downey picked up the block and turned 
it over and over in his hands he saw that the wood was strangely grained, 
and, as he examined it, he thought he could detect in its looped and whirled 
surface the outline of a head. When he discovered that, he sat down and 
began to trace with the blade of his pocket-knife the figure in the wood. 

He sat flat on the dirty sand, the block resting between his legs, and 
worked slowly. Before him was the bay and a small beach littered with 
driftwood, tin cans and grape-fruit rinds, while behind him, somewhere 
in the distance, a switch engine was spotting cars of freight for a steamer 
working overtime. The rhythmical bumping of the cars, as the engine hit 
-+hem and shoved them forward, came muffled and uncertain, and more and 
more indistinct, until, at last, the sound lost its meaning for Downey and 
secame the booming of surf, a long way off. Then, as he continued to work, 
he dirty beach disappeared also and another and an older scene super- 
mposed itself. This is the way Downey described the change to me: 

“¢ As I sat there carving on the block, I thought of myself not as a middle- 
iged delivery boy for a cheap grocery store, but as a naked brown man 
who had crawled out of the protection of his jungle for the first time, to 
tare, in amazement, at the sea. .. . Behind me stretched hot, misty swamps 
with huge purple and red flowers, larger than a man’s head, swinging like 
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bells from the trees. Birds, coloured unbelievably, were screaming always 
on one persistent note, flapping back and forth between the ancient trees, 
or resting, balanced, on the swinging lianas, their wings half-flushed and 
ready for flight... . Ferns grew as tall as cliffs, and there was a rich mist 
hanging over everything. Then, as I sat there looking into that jungle, a 
strange thing happened to me: I lost all sense of time and space and even 
of my own identity : I seemed so completely a part of the background I 
visioned. I could see my own body sitting there: a little, patient, brown 
man, making a god from a piece of curiously-grained wood.” . . . 

‘Tater, when it became dark, I returned to my room, carrying the 
block with me, stroking it with my hands. I had become obsessed with the 
block, so much so that on the following morning, when it was time to go to 
the grocery store, I found that I could not. I really made an effort to go 
out of the room and leave the figure which was taking shape under my 
hands, but it was impossible. . . .” 

That had been three weeks ago, and since then Downey had worked 
patiently. He knew nothing of wood-carving, he told me, and he had no 
tools to work with except his knife and a crude scraper which he had made 
out of a safety-razor blade. 

At first Downey had been somewhat ashamed of what he was doing, but 
as he continued to work, the idea gradually took a firm hold on him... . 
‘‘ Why shouldn’t I make a god of my own ?”’ he asked... . ““ Why not ?— 
I could not accept the god of other people.” His eyes closed and his lips 
pressed forward with a faint quiver, as if recently touched, in love, by other 
and unseen lips. “‘ What was there absurd about that ?”’ he asked... . He 
sat in his dark room hour after hour, carving and whispering to himself : 
“‘T am creating a god of compassion and tenderness. I am not making him 
all-wise or all-just or all-powerful: I am creating an eager god who loves 
joy, laughter and dancing ; not cruelty, not bloodshed. ‘ Sing!’ he says ; 
‘sing and love and dance ; for the world is a beautiful place and life is a 
strange thing which passes quickly !’ ”’ 

Downey continued to talk, a slight, self-deprecatory smile on his lips. 
I did not interrupt him. There was nothing that I could say, after all. 
Suddenly he got up and raised his arms above his head in a gesture of 
complete adoration. 

_ “To-day I completed the figure and polished it with oil until it shone 

like a rich lamp in my room. I stood there looking at it. It was not a very 
good carving, but I had made it, I alone, and I loved it ! Then I began to 
feel half-ashamed because it had taken such a hold on my thoughts. . . . 
I put the figure on the table of my room, and stood aside to examine it 
more critically, with half-closed eyes; but before I understood what was 
happening, I found myself on my knees before it, my head thrown back 
my hands pressed together, rocking from side to side. . . . Words came 
tumbling out of me, words which I had not used for a long time : ‘ Lord ! 
Lord!’ I prayed; ‘ heal me! Save me! ... Make me whole!’ 

‘Then an essence flowed through my body: I could feel it moving 
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about in my veins, washing me clean. I could feel tight things, buried in 
my body for a long time, being loosened and untied by the essence and 
smoothed flat again. My flesh tingled with a new life. Then, as the essence 
surged back and forth through me like a river, all grief, disgust and shame 
| were washed away, and a feeling of rest, such as I had never before known, 
came over me. I knelt before the figure for a long time, at peace, my heart 
_ swelling with joy and love as if it would burst through my side.” . . . 

_ Downey got up and walked to my window and stared for a time at the 
river, seen indistinctly through the rain. It was still blowing, and gusts of 
wind swept the rain against my window with a faint sound, like thrown 

sand. He stood there, silent, watching the rain swirling over the river, 
watching the lines of black smoke from factories breaking under the force 
of the wind and coming together again. . . . Then, after a while, he began 
to talk in his joyous, new voice : 

“ A long time afterwards, I got up from my knees and went out and 
walked in the rain. I had forgotten how beautiful red brick would be, or 
the way wet asphalt reflected in a shallower world the things that sur- 
rounded it. I wanted to touch everything with my hands ; the red bricks, 
the iron posts, the rough bark of trees. I wanted to feel everything, see 
everything, and hear everything again. . . . And so I walked in the streets 
for hours, surprised that the world was so much lovelier than I had thought 
it; watching the way a tree bent against the wind, the shape. of a cloud 
scurrying across the sky, or raindrops congealing and dripping slowly from 
the end of a green blind. Somewhere during my walk a woman came to a 
eicow and said to someone else within: ‘ Get the blue; blue wears 
onger.’ 

“As I walked the streets, I kept turning those words over and over in 
my mind. To me they possessed a beauty not of this world, a significance 
beyond the stretch of our dull senses.”” Downey laughed joyously and 
pressed his hands together. “‘ Do you understand what I’m trying to tell 
you ?” he asked. 

pexes,., |’said. 

He was silent for a moment and then he continued : “‘ Later on, I saw a 
man walking toward me. He was an old negro, and he carried a sack filled 
with junk slung across his shoulders. I went over to him, to help him with 
his load, but he pulled away, as if I meant to rob him. I had wanted to tell 
him about my new happiness, and to share it with him, but when he pulled 
away, I saw how wrong I was. That was the mistake people had always 
made. I knew, then, that I must never show my god to anybody, or even 
speak his name to another.” ... 

Again Downey walked in my small room. “‘ I’m so happy,”’ he said, “so 
perfectly happy. . . . Nothing can ever touch me again. Nothing! . . . Pain, 
hunger, old-age, death: they’re meaningless words now ! They’re nothing 
to me at all!’ Then he lifted his enraptured eyes and stared into the sky 
at a vision which I could not follow... . 

I got up and began to finish my packing, looking occasionally at Downey 

H 
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standing by the window, watching his exalted face. . .. And I knew then, 
for the first time, that man is not a completed thing ; he is only part of 
other things which he cannot name, and which he but dimly understands. 
He talks a great deal about freedom, but he can never be free: for he is a 
frail, lost creature, too weak to walk unaided... . 

I closed my seabag and snapped the lock, saddened, all at once, because 


these things were true. 
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STAINED HANDKERCHIEF 


By RALPH RICKETTS 


ERMIONE THORNTON was making up her face, though she 

would have been annoyed to hear it so described. She called it 

‘finishing dressing,’ or ‘ putting the last touches.’ It was a hot 

night in July. The clock on the mantelpiece pointed to five 
minutes past seven, and there was still an hour and ten minutes before 
dinner. Hermione was dressing early in order to leave the bathroom free 
for Peter on his return from the City. It was an attractive face she held up 
for inspection. A wide forehead under neatly growing very fair hair 
bleached fairer by the sun. Blue eyes set wide apart with the reflective, 
slightly dreamy expression of the egoist, for Hermione was an egoist 
though a simple-minded one. The mouth was large. In its full lines was a 
generosity tempered by a determined set of the lips that seemed foreign 
to their nature. One suspected that it was a mouth that had had firmness 
thrust upon it, that its owner’s nature had been forced by circumstance 
to mould itself into an alien shape. 

There was the scrape of a latchkey, and the rattle of the letter-box as 
the front door opened and closed with a bang. Peter came straight to his 
wife’s room, and she turned to welcome him, the colour moving in her 
cheeks. He seemed not to notice her, but threw himself into an armchair. 
Hermione turned once more to the dressing-table. 

** You're late, darling,” she said. 

“Yes, I told you I would be, didn’t I?” His voice was toneless. Hermi- 
one sighed slightly. She had not intended to complain, only to show that 
she had missed him. She shifted her position so that she could see his 
reflection in the mirror. His face was drawn, and there was a lifeless 
look about his shoulders. For a few moments nothing was said, then 
Hermione spoke again. 

“‘Hadn’t you better go and dress, Peter ? I’ve had my bath and every- 
thing is ready for you. Why not have a cocktail first if you’re feeling tired ? 
It’s very hot to-night.” 

‘Oh, no, surely not, you surprise me!” exclaimed Peter. ‘‘ ’m not 
aware that I said I was tired,” he added cuttingly. His voice rose in irrita- 
tion, but he made no effort to move. In the mirror Hermione watched the 
play of emotions over his face: recognized, as keenly as though she was 
herself experiencing it, the struggle between weakness and pride, divined 
the pleading look that lurked beneath the irritation in his eyes. She knew 
that the time had come for her to take up her cue, but to-night weariness 
held her. She was exhausted by the heat of the day. She delayed, realizing 
that it was but delay, and that in the end she would play her part. 

“‘ What kind of a day in the office, Peter ?”’ she asked. 
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His brow cleared at the question. Tranquillity smoothed it, but he looked 
slightly shamefaced like a drunkard who, after a struggle, takes the 
whisky bottle from the cupboard. Now that relief was in sight he would 
dally a little. 

‘Oh, fair, much as usual,” he answered. 

Hermione sighed. Why would he insist on trying to bluff once he was 
sure of her? It would serve him right if she took his remark at its face 
value. But she went on. 

‘“* Was Goff in good form ?”’ 

‘No, I’m not sure he was. In fact I think he has got a down on me,”’ 
said Peter, letting down all his defences at once. “‘ He was maddening to- 
day, there were several incidents . . .” 

He proceeded to explain his grievances in detail. Hermione listened, her 
chin resting on her hand, her unfocussed eyes gazing into the glass. 

‘“‘ But, Peter,’’ she said, when he had finished, ‘‘ I don’t think any of 
that really matters. It’s just because he was irritable: he’s probably got 
gout, or was feeling the heat. The important thing is that he told the 
Tressilians only the other day how pleased he was with you.” 

‘* That was three months ago.” 

‘* He’s not likely to have altered his opinion in that time. You’d been in 
his office three years when he gave it.”’ 

‘“‘He might have altered it. Anyhow, Hermione, he was awful to-day. 
I think I shall chuck the office altogether.” 

The irritation had returned to his voice, making it harsh and brittle. 

“ Peter, don’t be silly. How can you talk of such a thing just when you’re 
doing so well. Everything is going splendidly ; in another few months 
they'll probably give you a rise in salary.” 

He was silent for a moment, absorbing her words, letting their warmth 
penetrate. 

“Do you really think they will, Hermione ?”’ he asked. 

“Yes, I’m sure of it. You mustn’t get depressed, dear: it’s silly 
when there’s absolutely nothing to be depressed about. Why, I’m very 
proud of my husband.” 

_She got up and crossed over to him, throwing her arms round his neck 
kissing the top of his head. Peter took her hands. The colour had returned 
to his cheeks. She saw that his mood had undergone one of those character- 
istic lightning changes. Her work was done. 

“Perhaps you’re right, darling. Anyhow, I must go and dress now.” 

As soon as he had left the room Hermione sat down again before the 
glass. Her arms hung limp by her side, her head ached. She heard Peter 
splashing about in the bath and whistling. Half an hour later he entered the 
room in his evening clothes. Hermione was still sitting before the mirror 
her dressing-gown slipping from her shoulders. 

‘“ Hermione, you'll be late. Hurry up, darling.” 

“ Pm not coming, Peter. I’ve got a headache,” she said shortly. 

A look of amazement crossed his face. Hermione with a headache! 
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q ; 
| Hermione who was never ill, never sick or sorry! What could be the 


/ matter ? 


“I haven’t upset you, have I—talking about the office and all that ?” 
he said awkwardly. 

“No, of course not. I had a headache before you came in. Run along, 
Peter, and tell your mother how sorry I am.” 

He stood looking at her, uncertain. “ Shall I stay with you ?”’ he asked. 

Hermione clenched her fingers. ‘“‘ No, of course not, Peter, your mother 
would be terribly disappointed. Come on now, you really must be off.” 

She bundled him out of the room and over the threshold. As the front 
door banged she sighed and walked back to the sitting-room. She raised her 
hands and clasped them behind her head. ‘“‘ Oh, God, this is awful ! ’”’ she 
exclaimed. “ I feel to-night as though I can’t go on.” 

She sat down on the sofa in a crumpled mass. The five years of her 
married life rose up before her as a continuous effort to bolster up another’s 
courage. She saw herself as a receptacle for Peter’s worries. Certainly 
he told her of his successes, too, and his hopes with equally character- 
istic exaggeration, but they did not repay her for the vitality 
expended in helping him to fight discouragement, imaginary and real. 
And what about her own worries and troubles, her household problems? 
Those she kept to herself, chewing the cud of them. The flood of 
thoughts ran along the well-worn grooves of her mind like a bucket of 
water spilt into a stableyard. Looking back further she saw her father’s 
face when she had told him she was engaged to Peter, heard him tap his 
pipe against the mantelpiece, while he pondered his reply and finally : 
“* He’s not a man to marry, Hermione. He’s good-looking, he’s clever, but 
he’s weak, no guts.’ She remembered her answer, the answer that in 
those days seemed to justify everything, to wipe out all objections. “ But 
father, I love him.” She could not explain that she loved Peter Thornton 
because of the very characteristics just mentioned, because of his good looks, 
his quick if unpersistent brain, and the weakness that seemed to cry out for 
her protection. And it was this weakness, charming at first, lately increased 
by the battle with life till it seemed likely to overwhelm even her vitality, 
that threatened their happiness. For the first time since her marriage a real 
doubt of the survival of her love for Peter raised its head, and she quaked 
before it. Then with the resilience that was a part of her nature, she shook 
her worries from her, as a spaniel shakes the water from its coat. She crossed 
to the window and threw it farther open. Leaning far out she traced the move- 
ments of the traffic, six floors below, watched the stream of cars and people 
swallowed by the green of the park. 

‘‘T’ll have an egg supper, and then go for a walk,”’ she murmured. 

Hyde Park at half-past eight on a July evening. The light was blurring 
the distances, and the air was full of a fresh greyness that stimulated brain 
and step made languid by the heat of the day. The hum of traffic from 
Knightsbridge drifted across the tree tops, and died away among the paths 
and flowers. There was an atmosphere of relaxation and gaiety. Work was 
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forgotten, the morrow did not exist. Crowds lingered by the railings, 
admiring the orange and crimson antirrhinums, watching the rabbits un- 
concernedly cropping the grass a few feet away, the cock pheasant trailing 
his bouquet of gleaming feathers. Young guardsmen in civilian clothes, 
copied from the latest Savile Row models, swaggered along in twos and 
threes, unconsciously proud of their young maleness. The girls, collected 
in giggling groups, or arm in arm with a favourite companion, were, in 
comparison, pretty enough of face, but ill-formed, and either bedraggled, 
or overdecked with gaudy materials and false jewellery. The exhilaration of 
sex was in the air, raising the pitch of the girls’ laughter, lending a swagger 
to the men’s shoulders. 

Hermione walked towards the bandstand, attracted by the melody of a 
Hungarian waltz. It fitted in with and accentuated her mood. She sur- 
rendered to the facile romance of her surroundings, shutting her mind to 
past and future, ignoring reality. She was young still, a girl in a crowded 
park on a glamorous summer evening, a girl without responsibilities in a 
world where laws, cause and effect, consequences, did not exist. 

Near the bandstand the crowd was thicker and less mobile. Hermione 
was struck by the rapt expression on the faces of many of the listeners. 
They were following the music eagerly, enjoying it for itself, not merely 
finding in its sensuousness a release from the drabness of everyday life. 

She lingered among them, watching and listening, while excitement 
grew in her. It was as though just ahead adventure beckoned. 

Turning aside with the Serpentine on her left, she bore towards Marble 
Arch. Soon the flowers and trees were behind, and the grass turning 
yellow at the edges of the dusty path, the iron railings, the harsh voices and 
uncovered glances suddenly struck her as sordid and repulsive. She felt 
irritated with herself. ‘How vulgar I am!’ she thought, striking herself 
with the rod of her disgust at her surroundings. 

She hung uncertain, memory of the sitting-room -in her flat, its soft 
colours, the well-arranged lighting, her books, warring with this world of 
purely physical sensation. In imagination she saw herself hurrying out of 
the Park, crossing the road, hot foot for home, when two figures seized 
her attention and wiped out thought. A young man and a girl were walking 
towards her. The girl had her hand thrust into the crook of the man’s 
elbow, she was leading a small fox terrier. It pulled at its leash, causing 
her to walk on her heels, her head thrown back. She wore a yellow cotton 
frock, flecked here and there with a small brown design. Her hair was red, 
and lay back from her upturned face, curling on her neck in a mass which 
moved evenly like a wave with her swinging walk. From a social point of 
view she would have been hard to place, but somehow one did not think 
of such things in connection with her. She just existed, sufficient unto 
herself. Her whole air showed unmistakably, but without defiance, that 
she cared for nothing and nobody, and realizing beforehand their worth- 
lessness to her, one was prevented from applying the usual standards of 
criticism, the ordinary methods of fitting her into her surroundings. Even 
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at a casual glance one could tell that she was one of those beings who lived 
by an inner light across which the individualities and opinions of others 
never cast a shadow. Hermione felt shamed before such courage 
and independence. She argued with herself that probably the girl was a 
fool, most likely she would land herself in a mess, that people who did not 
pander to the world’s opinions always did, but somehow she could not 
efface from her mind’s eye that triumphant face and bearing. 

It was too late now to turn home. Her flat, which had a few minutes ago 
seemed so inviting, appeared insipid, a backwater apart from life. 
The hours one spent in such backwaters were wasted, precious moments 
_lost from the excitement of living. Even reading seemed a poor substitute 
for reality, experience at second-hand. 

Hermione walked on, her mind leaping and turning, ever on the track 
of some idea which she felt would be the solution of the problem of her 
existence, her life with Peter. She felt that her glimpse of the girl with the 
red hair was almost a sign, an indication that she should shake herself free, 
put aside fears and responsibilities alike, and turn inwards instead of out- 
wards for inspiration. Her heart rioted with excitement. Was she equal 
to such a life ? Had she the courage to burn her boats and start again ? 
She felt that by her nature she was born to compromise. She lacked the 
flame of the truly independent spirit. Not for her was supreme success 
or failure. Rebel against it as she would she was one of the herd, ordinary, 
with an intelligence active enough to perceive her ordinariness. She would 
dream, she would plan, would tremble on the brink, but never would she 
cast adrift. Wrapped in reflection she came in view of Marble Arch. 

It was almost dusk now, and she found herself surrounded by groups 
of people eagerly pressing round some man or woman haranguing from an 
improvised platform. Policemen stood by, chatting to each other but with 
an observant eye on the crowd. Soldiers walked to and fro, halting on the 
fringe of the groups. Hermione edged her way towards a particular noisy 
throng mostly composed of working men and women who were being 
addressed by a youth of not more than 20 or 25. Words flowed from his 
lips like a series of explosions from a machine-gun. Each sentence was a 
threat, a judgment, an attack. 

As Hermione listened to him she trembled with a sudden fit of giggles. 
“‘ Tf only Peter could see me now,”’ she thought. 

The speaker’s voice was raised in a frenzy of attack which, however, 
seemed to have little effect on the sullen or slightly amused faces round him. 
Suddenly he stared at Hermione. Perhaps he had noticed her laughter 
and taken it as a challenge, or he might have seen that she was better 
dressed than the rest of the crowd. He fixed his eyes on her and lifted 
his finger, shaking it to mark his words. 

‘“‘ What do the rich care about us?” he screamed. “ They’ve more 
mercy, more regard for animals than they have for the poor. Look at 
Whipsnade ! They tear the money from us to erect homes for wild beasts. 
We're less than beasts to them. Animals can amuse them, give them 
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something to laugh at, to watch and take their children to see. We can’t do 
that, we can only work ourselves to death, suffer and starve.” The cracked 
voice paused for a moment, and the blazing eyes gazed into Hermione’s 
with menace. The finger remained outstretched. There was a tense silence 
during which many faces turned to follow that finger. 

Hermione had a glimpse of antagonistic eyes, coarse skins and blurred, 
dangerous mouths. She began to tremble under an access of fear. With 
difficulty she kept her head erect. She could feel something ugly taking 
shape beside her, a phantom of mis-shapen hate. With a frantic effort she 
conquered her impulse to flee. Then, on the outskirts of the crowd, a man’s 
voice shouted a comment. A wave of laughter rustled the crowd, and the 
moment of crisis was passed. Hermione took a long breath. She was 
trembling as though with an ague. The orator, dropping his finger, turned 
to reply to the interrupter. 

Hermione felt a hand grip her elbow, and heard a man’s voice in her ear. 
‘‘ This isn’t the place for you. Come with me, I’ll take you out of it.” 

Hermione turned. She could see nothing but the brim of a felt hat, and 
the line of a man’s chin. The voice was kind, and at the moment she felt she 
would have trusted anyone who spoke to her kindly. His hand was still 
through her arm, and taking advantage of the exchange of remarks and the 
attendant ripples of laughter from the crowd he edged through the press 
of bodies, Hermione following in his wake. Once free of the mob he let 
his ae fall. Hermione was faintly disappointed. She liked the comforting 
touch. 

“Things looked rather ugly just then,” he said, without looking at her. 

“Yes, I was terrified, like a paralysed rabbit. I should never have had 
the courage to move if you hadn’t managed it for me.” 

He laughed deprecatingly. ‘‘ A funny thing, a crowd. Its emotions are 
so changeable. ‘The most good-natured crowd may turn ugly at any moment 
and then something makes it laugh and all ill-humour is forgotten.” 

They stood talking while Hermione gradually regained her self- 
possession, and her knees and legs once more began to feel as though they 
belonged to her and not to an automaton over which she had no control. 
She was grateful to him for talking on, and ignoring her nervousness. 

“Which way are you going ?” he asked presently. 

“Towards Knightsbridge.” 

‘“ Would you like me to get you a taxi?” 

“ Oh, no thanks. I’ll walk. It’s quite safe really,” she said with a laugh. 

“Well, we won’t risk anything this time. I’m going in that direction 
too, and I’ll walk along with you.” 

For a short way they walked without speaking, but it was not a silence of 
embarrassment. Hermione felt strangely at her ease with this man. She 
felt no need of words. Perhaps the manner of their meeting had swept aside 
the usual reticences and slight shyness common to two people who meet for 
the first time. She felt their minds were in sympathy even as their feet moved 
to the same rhythm. There was a great sense of intimacy, she reflected, 
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, in that walking step by step with someone, a timed movement that seemed to 
| set the thoughts flowing along similar channels. The crowds had thinned, 
/ and only an occasional couple loomed up, leaning against the railings or 
walking as one person linked by arm, and the give and take of amorous con- 
versation. Sometimes a man’s voice cut across the rush of a woman’s 
laughter. 
_ _ The increasing dusk invested the atmosphere and surroundings with 
_ the sense of mystery and suspended excitement that is a part of darkness. 
The lamps encircled by a blue radiance shone quietly, like stars resigned 
to their imprisonment. 

‘“ How did you come to get among that crowd ?”’ 

He turned his face slightly towards her, and Hermione saw that he had 
brown eyes which at the moment were amused and questioning. His voice 
was soft with a drawl that might be colonial. Mechanically she took in his 
blue suit and brown felt hat. 

“‘T just went for a walk and ended up there,” she answered, conscious 
that she had explained nothing, had in tact merely given reason for more 
questioning. However, he seemed to accept her explanation as the most 
natural in the world, and betrayed no further curiosity. Hermione liked 
him for his reticence, his implied understanding and respect for the privacy 
of her motives. It was so different from Peter’s probing. He never could 
rest till he had her thoughts spread out before him like exhibits which he 
could comment on and move about till they made a pattern that satisfied 
him. She felt that this man, although they knew nothing of each other, 
took her for granted, and she rested and relaxed in his confidence. Almost 
unconsciously she slowed her step, unwilling to bring their communion 
to an end. She felt a wish to know something about him. 

“Do you live in London ?” she asked. 

““ Heavens no ! I should hate that. I shouldn’t really like to live anywhere. 
The point of life seems to me to be always moving on, to reach out after 
what lies ahead. As a matter of fact I only got back from South Africa 
three days ago.” 

Her interest quickened. A picture of South Africa formed before her 
eyes. Hot sun, wagons drawn by enormous oxen, native workers, tanned 
Englishmen in shirt and trousers, with sleeves rolled back from muscular, 
brown arms. Long starlit nights, adventure, the pioneer spirit: the 
whole encircled by the blue Atlantic. 

“One gets very tired of London and England,”’ she said. 

“Ves, one does indeed. I should go mad if I had to live in England 
always, proud as I am of being born an Englishman. One feels so confined, 
both by the smallness of the country and the narrowness of the outlook 
when one has lived in continents like America and South Africa. Besides, 
England doesn’t seem to want one. She is like an overworked mother 
with too many children.” 

They crossed the road and reached the bridge over the Serpentine. 
As though moved by a common impulse they halted and stood by the 
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parapet. Below and in front of them the water spread, dark and undisturbed 
as black satin. A duck stood on the step beneath, motionless as though 
carved from the bridge. Suddenly, with a loud unearthly quacking that 
echoed the length and breadth of the lake, it dived into the water and 
swam away to be lost in the night, leaving a line of ripple like the trail 
of a match drawn across a frosted window. Occasionally a breath of wind, 
not strong enough to wrinkle the water, drew a faint whisper from the 
grasses at its brink. The darkened trees inclined themselves above. 

Hermione glanced at the man by her side. He was gazing at the 
bridge in the distance, probably tracing the progress of a lighted motor- 
car across its seemingly suspended arch. She could see his strong jaw, 
and faintly the expression in his eyes, aloof and tolerant and stirringly 
self-sufficient. 

‘Do you ever find it difficult to carry on ?” she asked. 

“Yes, sometimes. Certainly in the past I have. Now I have learnt not 
to let things hurt me too much, just to enjoy the moment, not to expect 
things to last.” 

‘‘Must one do that—not expect things to last ? Surely they might if 
one treats them in the right way.” 

She thought of her association with Peter. How different it was now to | 
those short weeks of honeymoon ! Whose fault was it, or was it no one’s 
fault ? This man would probably say it was natural, the passing of time. 
But the youth in her still resisted such a doctrine. , 

““T wish I could learn not to let things hurt me,” she said. “‘ I’m such 
a coward really.” 

*“‘ Oh, no, you’re not, just rather inexperienced.” 

He turned towards her and gave a little laugh. His full face gave her 
a shock of disappointment, it was so broad and flat, almost without line. 
Liking good looks in men she tried to forget it, and was glad when he 
turned once more to gaze across the water. Her hand lay along the parapet 
and he took her fingers, not urgently, with the grasp of a lover, but with 
an almost impersonal touch. His own hands were large and cool, the 
skin of the palms polished with work or games. Gently he moved the 
skin over her knuckles to and fro. She felt a glow of peace enclose her. 
She wished that they could stand like that forever. 

As if reading her thoughts he turned and again gave that little laugh 
of amusement. She did not mind the broadness of his face now. She 
leaned farther over the parapet, leaving her fingers in his, and taking 
off her hat shook her hair forward till it hung over the water. A freshness 
rose from it, cooling her cheeks and forehead. She felt relaxed, and yet 
filled with potential strength, a reserve of power. 

‘You've helped me a lot,” she said. 

‘“ Have I ? I’m glad if I have.” 

They stood in silent accord till reality descended. She drew her hand 
away and he looked at his watch. 

““ What time is it?” she asked. 
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“Twenty minutes past ten.”’ 

“TI must go, it’s late.” 

Hermione thought of Peter. He would be home by eleven, and she must 
be in bed before then. She put on her hat and they walked towards the 
Park gates. On the way her resolution failed and she drew him to a seat. 

“Just five minutes longer. It’s been perfect to-night. You’ve helped 
me more than you know.” 

He smiled and said nothing, but she knew he felt as she did. Outside 
the gate he held out his hand. She clasped it and waited. Surely he would 
say something, tell her his name, suggest that they meet again ! She could 

_hot read his expression, and her caution destroyed by the emotions of the 
night, the words broke from her : 

““Can’t we meet again some time ? ” 

He laughed, and taking out his note-case began to write on a card. 

Hermione hunted in her bag, and finding a scrap of paper and a pencil 
began to write her name and address. Before she had finished he thrust 
the card into her hand. 

“Probably we’re quite mad to go any farther,” he said. ‘‘ If we were 
sensible we'd leave things as they are and be thankful. However, if you 
still feel like it to-morrow, ring me up here, at 5.30.’ He pointed to the 
number written on the card—‘‘ Regent 5000,”’ and below it his name, 
“Edward Randall.” 

When Hermione awoke next morning a sunbeam, entering through a 
gap in the curtains, stretched across her bed. For a moment she lay gazing 
at it, happy in the knowledge that something had happened, that blurred 
by the unconsciousness of sleep but not destroyed, lay a precious piece 
of experience. Then her mind awoke, memory burst upon her and her 
heart broke into a tumult. Peter was asleep, and she turned impulsively 
to wake him. 

** Peter, wake up, it’s a lovely sunny day.” 

He grunted and turned on his face, his head buried in the pillow. 

Hermione threw back the sheet, and moving to the window pulled the 
curtains back. She looked at the clock. Half-past seven. “ Five, six, ten 
more hours,” she thought, and her heart leapt again. The enchantment of 
the evening before had lost nothing to the night. She ran to the dressing- 
table. There, in her little horn box, was the piece of cardboard with his 
name, his telephone number. She snapped back the lid, and turning to the 
looking-glass joyfully fluffed out her hair. There was a knock at the door 
and she ran to take the tea from the maid’s hands. 

“ Peter,” she cried, “‘ you are lazy ! Get up ! ” and, taking her pillow, she 
smothered the back of his head in it. “ How unlike me! ” she thought as 
he grumbled and shook himself free. “‘ I’ve never been so noisy at this 
time of the morning before. I mustn’t let it become a habit.” 

With breakfast over and Peter at the office she strung out her household 
jobs, trying to make them last as long as possible. For the first few hours 
she was constantly glancing at the clock, then she took off her watch and 
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turned the clock’s face to the wall. She decided to walk to her lunch 
engagement. It was a lovely morning and it would pass the time. She 
arrived overheated and inclined to be irritable. Her companions got on 
her nerves. Their remarks were empty, their laughter meaningless. At 
half-past two she got up to go. Three more hours! Another walk home, 
more slowly this time. 

At Hyde Park Corner she entered the Park. The swish and hum of the 
traffic, free from the vibrations of buses, soothed her, and the gleam of 
the sun on gaily painted motor-cars distracted her mind. She fled from 
self-analysis, refusing to look ahead, to examine or even recognize the 
cause of her feelings. She chafed like an eager horse at the starting-gate, 
regardless of the obstacles to come, the possible falls, destruction even. 
She was consumed with the desire for action, and when she reached the 
gate of the Park she turned and walked back for half a mile rather than face 
the repose and emptiness of the flat. Walking comforted her, absorbed some 
of her energy. By five o’clock her mood had undergone a change. She was 
lethargic and almost drowsy. She would almost have held back the minutes 
had she been able to ; the telephone was a menace rather than a consola- 
tion. She began to wonder whether she would ring up at all, was uncertain 
whether she had ever really meant to. And then, almost without consciously 
willing it, she took up the receiver. 

“‘ Regent 5000,” she said in a dead voice, and waited. She felt encircled 
by a dream world, even the beating of her heart, the slight tenderness in 
her finger as she pressed it against the receiver, seemed unreal. There 
was a man’s voice on the line. Mechanically she answered : 

“Hello! May I speak to Mr. Edward Randall ?” 

“It’s Edward Randall speaking—is that you? I’ve been wondering 
if you’d ring up.” 

His voice was matter of fact, almost a drawl. It calmed Hermione. 
“ Let’s meet,” she said. “‘ I’ve got nothing to do for the next hour.” 

“* All right, where ? ” 

A quarter of an hour later they were sitting in St. James’s Park. 
Hermione’s sensations were blurred, a puzzle to herself. 

“‘ How did you feel this morning ? ” she asked. 

He gave his short laugh. ‘‘ Just the same.” 

He looked ahead with that characteristic pondering look, and once more 
she noticed the firm line of his jaw, the lower lip slightly jutting, his hat 
pulled down over his eyes. 

She made a conscious effort and recaptured something of the previous 
evening’s magic. His aloofness held her. He never asked her a question, 
never seemed interested in how she felt, seemed to take her presence 
beside him as a matter of course. 

: eds aes wondered whether something like this would happen,” 
e said. 

“Yes ?”” she answered, her interest alert. “‘ Talk to me, tell me some- 

thing about yourself.” 
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“How can I? I don’t know where to begin.” 

A large pigeon waddled towards them, and stood firmly planted 
on its red unexpected legs, regarding them with a hopeful look. The 
other side of the railings a stork was taking a nap. It looked like a faded 
grey toque with trailing tail feather, balanced precariously on a spindly 
hatstand. Across the water flared a gay bed of phlox. A flock of starlings 
circled and recircled above, merging and breaking apart like a well- 
trained flight of tiny aeroplanes. Now and then they settled on a tree, to 
leave it with a sudden harsh rattle, and the beat of a thousand wings on 
dry foliage. The leaves trembled incessantly in the light wind, forming 
-an ever-changing pattern against the sky. Two young men, one foreign 
and the other English, sat on a seat nearby exchanging tuition in 
each other’s languages. A tall man in a black shirt and black felt 
hat walked past gesticulating with long unworked fingers. There was an 
endless procession of undistinguished couples in varying stages of love- 
sickness. Hermione felt a sudden fear for the future. 

“It’s rather a wonderful thing that’s happened to us,” she said. 
‘We must keep it on the right lines.” 

“* Manage it well, you mean?” 

“Yes.” She paused, searching for words to convey her meaning by 
suggestion. ‘You see, I’m married and—well, in any case it’s the 
communion of two minds that matters in a friendship like ours, isn’t it ? 
Otherwise, we might so easily spoil everything.” 

He was silent for a moment. “ Not if we handle the thing properly. 
After all, we’re two grown-up people. There’s no reason why we should 
make a muddle of it. I’m not a saint, if you mean that. I’ve had a pretty 
hectic life.” 

“Yes, of course,’ said Hermione hastily, her blood quickening with 
excitement. That was part of his attraction for her—a life of adventure 
led in far-off lands, the secrets of which still lingered in his brown eyes, 
the contests in the firm set of-his lips. She felt herself sinking into a morass. 
of indecision, uncertain what to say, uncertain even what she wanted. She 
looked at her watch. ; 

“It’s half-past six, I must go. Peter will be home.” 

She got up, brushing the dust from her skirt. 

“‘ Shall I ring you up ?” he asked. 

Hermione hesitated. ‘‘ It’s very unwise,” she said. 

“Oh, surely not, if you give me a time! I want to hear your voice. 
When can we meet again ?”’ 

There was a new eagerness in his voice. It came as a shock to her. She 
struggled for an answer, for a way of escape that would still leave the 
situation unchanged, herself mistress of its future course. 

He looked at her and she saw herself yielding to the compulsion in. 
his eyes. 

“To-morrow ?” she muttered. 

‘Yes, to-morrow afternoon at the same time,” he said, and added. 


bd 
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“Why don’t you come to my flat in Brunton Gardens ? I’ll be on the 
look-out for you. We can talk things out then in peace.” 

‘¢ All right,” said Hermione. 

She looked round hurriedly. A panic assailed her that she would 
be seen by someone she knew. She scolded herself for a fool. After all, 
what was there incriminating in talking to a man in the publicity of St. 
James’s Park ? Even her worst enemy would not be able to make much of 
a story out of it. Yet the feeling of guilt persisted and with it the desire to 
escape. She hunched her head and shoulders as though trying to make 
herself invisible, glanced furtively at the men and women on the neigh- 
bouring seats. How much of the conversation had they overheard ? 
Abruptly they parted, and Hermione, turning her head, noticed that he 
never looked back. 

The next afternoon she rang the bell of No. 18, Brunton Gardens. A 
maid with a soiled apron opened the door, and directed her to the top 
floor. The house had been converted into flats. She climbed three flights 
of stairs covered in brown linoleum, bordered by conventional white 
lines like the traces of a maze. The walls were dark green, and there was 
a chilled atmosphere about the building. Hermione felt distant and 
unnatural. In the place of excitement was a frozen feeling of unreality. 

Randall met her at the top of the last flight of stairs. He was dressed 
in evening clothes, and for the first time she saw him without a hat 
Quickly, self-consciously, she averted her eyes, but not before she noticed 
his badly-shaped head across which the scanty hair was too carefully 
brushed. Conquering a slight feeling of aversion she went before him into 
the sitting-room. It was an undistinguished room, stiffly furnished. There 
were a few enlarged photographs in frames, and a bowl of dusty yellow 
tulips, their petals wide-flung and limp, stood on a table. 

He came and stood before her. ‘“‘ I’m glad you’ve come,” he said softly. 
‘ Pve been thinking of you so much, trying to recall your features, your 
expression.” 

Hermione laughed a little scornfully, but she was pleased. 

“Ts this your flat?” she asked. 

‘Yes, I’ve got it for a few months, till I see how I like my new job.” 

“You aren’t going back to South Africa then ? ”’ 

‘Oh, no, I only went out there for six months’ holiday, after being ill.” 

‘Six months’ holiday after being ill’’—the words echoed in her brain. 
And she had imagined him an adventurer, a farmer miles from the nearest 
town, a voyager thrilled by the glamour of a life in strange countries ! 
Probably he had never left Cape ‘Town. 

She crossed to the window and looked out. In the gardens below the 
leaves of the trees hung lifeless and shrivelled. The grey clouds pressed 
close, giving the impression of a lid that one could touch with a golf club 
from the roof of a house. There was an ugly feeling of anticipation in the 
air. i uniform were the clouds that the houses seemed surrounded by 
a wall. 
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‘It’s going to thunder,” said Hermione heavily. 

His answering laugh annoyed her. She noticed with a shiver of her 
esthetic sense that he laughed like a fat man on the stage. His brow 
wrinkled, his eyes disappeared. Besides, she did not want reassuring now. 
She felt secure, in no need of comfort or soothing. She was independent 
and self-confident. 

He took her hand and led her to the sofa; caressing her fingers, he 
waited for her to speak. His touch woke no response in her. She noticed 
s anxious look in his eyes and a new thought took sudden shape in her 

rain. 
~ “ Why, he’s weak!” she thought. “ He’s not really strong at all: I’ve 
only imagined him to be. He’s as weak as Peter.”’ 

The thought angered her. She saw that his strength had been an illusion 
created by her own mood of exhaustion. ‘“‘ He’d be another drain on me, 
sapping me of what strength I have.” 

She began to compare him with her husband. Peter, with his sensitive 
face, his artist’s hands, his well-cut clothes covering but not concealing 
the lines of his body. A feeling of contempt awoke in her for the man by 
her side, the kind of contempt one has for a companion in a furtive pleasure. 
She began to see her association with this man from Peter’s point of view, 
from the point of view of any of her friends ; saw it as a sordid sensation 
masquerading as a romantic affinity. She raised her eyes. His expression 
Was serene, untouched. It was amazing that he should have discerned 
nothing of the thoughts that came and went in her brain. So vivid were 
they that she felt their meaning must be written on her forehead. 

He pressed her hand and leaned forward. She did not move till the 
touch of his mouth on hers brought her suddenly to life ; then she sprang 
from the sofa and stood straight. A gust of rage seized her, shaking her 
from head to foot. She tore her handkerchief from her bag and pressed 
it against her lips, and waved the red-stained scrap in his face. Then 
abruptly as it had come, passion left her, abashed before the genuine 
misery in his expression. She felt humble before his emotion, ashamed 
of the violent triviality of her own feelings and behaviour. 'Throwing the 
handkerchief to the floor she wrung her hands. 

“‘T’m sorry,” she murmured, “ desperately sorry.” 

He made no answer. They stood still. ‘The curtains over the open 
windows flapped in a sudden rush of wind, and then sank back. There 
was an explosion of thunder overhead, followed by another to right and 
left, and then the rain broke from the clouds in a stream. Large drops 
fell on the window-sill, and on the floorboards below. 

Hermione gave a sob. Panic clutched her. In two heavy strides she 
reached the door. She glanced over her shoulder. He was not looking at 
her but had moved to the vase of tulips and was attempting to rearrange 
them. Hermione watched him. As he lifted the flowers their exhausted 
petals fell from them with a sound like a faint curse. The stalks reared 
themselves in his hand, naked and desolate. Hermione shivered. She ran 
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down the stairs violently, as though to drown her thoughts with the clatter 
of her heels on the linoleum. si 

The maid appeared in the hall, her face full of injured surprise at the 
noise. Hermione murmured something to her and threw open the front 
door. The rain was descending in torrents. A taxi was passing, and she 
beckoned to it with a rain-splashed hand. A hurried dash down the steps, 
shouted directions, the bang of the taxi door and the familiar smell of 
leather and cigarette smoke engulfed her, calming her nerves. She pulled 
up both windows and sank back on the seat. Taking out her case she lit 
a cigarette with trembling fingers, and examined her face in her mirror. 
Rain beat against the windows of the taxi so that she could not see the 
pavements. Searching in her bag she came across a crumpled scrap of 
paper. She smoothed it and peered anxiously at the pencilled words. ‘The 
writing was in her own hand, Mrs. Thornton, 15 Knights and then a 
dash as though the writer had been interrupted. A feeling of thankfulness 
swept over her. She had been right, then, in thinking that she had never 
handed him her piece of paper that first evening when he had given her 
the card with his address. She felt immensely relieved. ‘The exact nature 
of the fear lurking at the back of her mind a few moments ago as she 
hunted in her bag she could not define. It had vaguely to do with blackmail 
cases she had read of in the newspapers, with the idea that one should never 
put anything into writing. Now there was no need to worry. She was free 
to forget him completely, and he had nothing by which to remember her, 
did not even know who she was. 

““ What a good thing I never gave him my address,” she said aloud. 

She was glad to be rid of him, glad to think she would never see him 
again, that he did not even know her name, and yet a feeling of guilt, 
almost of remorse, persisted. She could not forget his expression, that 
look of misery on his face. It was awful to think how one could make 
another suffer and only remain detached—somewhat disgusted, oneself, 
conscious of a feeling of being soiled. However, he would soon forget, 
it was not as if he had a photograph, anything to—suddenly she stiffened. 
Her handkerchief! She had left it on the floor where she had flung it, 
a stained scrap of crépe de chine among the petals of the yellow tulips. 
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BoE >PORY OF THE BABY WIFE" 


By LIU CHI-FUNG 


HE was nineteen years of age. He was forty-two. Wang-yu was 
born of a family of high Chinese scholar with a tinge of Confucian- 
ism and of old conception. Since his childhood, his parents often 
cited to him the words of Lao-tze and of the ancient sages : 

“By a beautiful face the world is filled with love; but Heaven may 

never be deceived thereby. Shouldst thou behold a woman coming from the 
_ East, look thou to the West ; shouldst thou perceive a maiden approaching 
from the West, turn thine eyes to the East.” 
__ An obedient child as he was, Wang-yu remembered these words by 
| heart. How different a child ! He grew up a big boy, tall, healthy, active, 
_ and even handsome if he had not some small boxes on his face, which he 
got during his childhood. He never heeded anything else but study— 
research on physics, while he stayed those long eighteen years in the 
universities of the United States. Having become a radio expert, he enjoyed 
his accomplishment in the scientific field and honours heaped upon him. 

Mai-ying, too, was born of a good Chinese family, but possessed of a 
joyous heart by nature. She was studying in high school. Of all the subjects, 
she loved poetry, music, art, fiction the most. She was slender, and had a 
small head that just suited her body and a regular mouth, with lips parted 
graciously over teeth as white as milk: Her face was so charming as being 
made with care. “‘ Beauty and intelligence correlate,’ Aristotle remarked. 
And this preciously holds good with Mai-ying’s case. Thus for scholarship 
and for bodily grace and for polite accomplishment Mai-ying had no 
superior among the youths of her age. 

Mai-ying and Wang-yu met at a tea-party. Her beauty, her modesty, and 
her queen-like deportment caused Wang-yu instantly to fall in love with her. 
Mai-ying’s attitude was amiable and lovely to everyone who approached 
her with etiquette and polite manner. But this was the first turn in Wang- 

u’s life. 
4 Wang-yu desired the honour to introduce himself. Mai-ying received 
him just as she did other boys—nothing to be astonished. Naturally they 
enjoyed their chatting, exchanging their conceptions of life. One was an 
angel. One was a scientist. 

Wang-yu was now a different person, neglecting all his work and regret- 
ting the wrong ideas and judgment he had held on_fair-sex before. 
Mai-ying now absorbed Wang-yu no less than Fanny Browne absorbed 
John Keats. 


* We print this story by a Professor of English Literature in China to illustrate the work- 
ings of the Chinese mind in English.—Ep., L.M. 
I 
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Although so young was Mai-ying, yet she was quite unusual—full of 
old Chinese conception and socialist ideas. To love her mother—her 
father died when she was two months old—was her religion for which she 
could be martyred. After her class, she learnt knitting and embroidering. 
“One must work ; without work, without food,” she often uttered to her 
young friends. Her character, her philosophy, and her action made Wang- _ 
yu admire her the more. He became a constant visitor at her house. Each 
time they devoted to Chinese or to composing verses upon the flowers, the 
trees, the clouds, the streams, the birds, the bees. A whole winter passed by. 
Wang-yu showed that he desired Mai-ying’s life-companion, so that with 
her inspiration he could live a complete life and achieve better in the 
scientific field. Mai-ying, realizing Wang-yu’s sincerity and _loftiness, 
would be willing to help him reach the height of his development. The 
only gap was, however, that Wang-yu was as old as Mai-ying’s mother just 
as Dr. Johnson was as young as his wife’s daughter. Mai-ying’s mother 
who was almost as beautiful as her daughter would not give consent. 

Mai-ying was a very filial girl. She would rather sacrifice her part than 
to let her mother suffer. 

‘“* Mother is not willing to approve, which makes the matter different. 
You are pure, noble, lofty, honorable. | admire you from the very 
beginning, as you already know, to my last day. How many are imperfect ! 
And it is no easy task to find the one we love. We don’t want to live at the 
expense of others. We must live in harmony that is one of the most desir- 
able things that the world lacks now. My mother is going to be old. Many, 
many people are especially cruel to the old ones. Without my mother I 
cannot grow up like what I am. Without me my mother can hardly soothe 
her old age. And the day for me to do good to others or to our country is 
long ; the day for me to love my mother is rather short, as she is approach- 
ing her old age. You can, with your noble quality, easily find one million 
times better than such an ordinary girl like me. As for me I always put 
you in my thoughts and pray for your being forward. Be courageous. The 
world is broad.’’ One day Mai-ying wrote to Wang-yu. 

Wang-yu was thunderstruck when he received the note. Should he end 
his life or should he try his last effort ? Perhaps there was still hope. Here 
was his reply : 

“Your note came in just here. I can find no words to express what I 
feel—this is the first experience in my life. Perhaps there are things that 
only music can express. I heartily sympathize with your loving your 
mother, which is the dearest virtue we Chinese possess. I myself have no 
parents to love as they had gone when I was a baby, and I admire those 
who having parents get the opportunity to fulfil their filial duty. I pray 
every night for my parents’s welfare in Heaven as if they live together 
with me. If I have any strength now, it is only my pray that gives it me. I 
would rather kill myself than to see you and your mcther suffer. But this 
life-affair concerns you much more than your mother, who in her position 
is not very well qualified, if you let me say so, to interfere with this matter, 
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and who may form a wrong judgment. Your mother should be aware of 
the fact that she can not be with you throughout your life. Those who have 
different age, different education, different position, hold different opinions. 
Unless we know perfectly about the situation, we are incompetent to pass 
any judgment. To live in harmony ! It sounds very well. It is the ideal goal 
that we ought to attain. Do you think it is to live in harmony if it sacrifices 
a human life ? I should feel glorified in loving your mother with you if 
your mother permits me to do so. Then your mother will be more loved. 
Is this not in perfect harmony with your noble idea ? Let us appeal to your 
‘mother, the only one who now holds the power to save or destroy a life. I 
always pray God bless you and your beloved mother. You should take good 
care of your health in order to console your mother. The older one is, the 
more one loves child. I can very well see that your life and your mother’s 
are inseparable. I consider it the most noble deed and the highest pleasure 
if I can make both of you happy. I wish I could write you longer. I feel 
having myriad-things to tell you. But my pen drops from my hand and the 
paper becomes wet.” 

It was in the morning. Mai-ying and Wang-yu no sooner met than 
they cried like a child. Both of them found no rest during the night. They 
were at a loss to know what should be done—to bring happiness to all, 
without which one could never rejoice genuinely. “‘ Alas!” they thought, 
“the world is full of suffering.’”’ But whatever they wanted to do, they 
could never neglect Mai-ying’s mother. Especially Wang-yu considered 
that Mai-ying’s happiness consisted in her mother’s. It was only by pleasing 
her mother that he could win her heart. “‘ Don’t cry any more, my dear,” 
Wang-yu said with a trembling voice to Mai-ying. “ Crying release us 
of course ; perhaps it is the most happy moment to us when we cry bitterly. 
Our problem, however, has not been solved as yet ; we have a long, long 
way to go. Let us think of some plan.” 

** Mother is the only one,” Mai-ying was almost unable to speak to 
Wang-yu, “‘ who can solve this problem. You go to mother and appeal to 
her mercy. See what mother would say. Let us worry no more and depend 
upon the fate.” 

Wang-yu, a lofty figure, majestic, calm and dignified, knelt down like 
a child before Mai-ying’s mother, a lady of beauty, of distinction, but of 
hard heart. “‘ Respected mother,’ Wang-yu entreated with the most 
sincere voice, “‘ you have undoubtedly noticed what had gone between 
Mai-ying and me during the few months past. I know no mother better 
than you in loving Mai-ying so dearly. Mother’s love is the most pure, 
mighty, powerful, for which you don’t know how I respect you. I love 
Mai-ying and therefore I will love you as I love my own mother. I can see 
that Mai-ying, too, found happiness and rest in being with me. You, a dear 
mother, should be happy also if Mai-ying feel happy. It is hard to nourish 
a life; it is easy to destroy one. We regard you as a light to our world. 
Would you like to see a life perish or would you wish two persons happy ? ” 

Mai-ying’s mother sighed with two big tears down her cheeks. 
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“‘ Mai-ying’s will is my will, Mai-ying’s happiness is my happiness. I 
have entirely no objection to whatever she wishes.” 

On hearing these delightful words, Wang-yu and Mai-ying were filled 
with great joy as if a new Heaven and a new Earth appeared before them. 
He put his arms around her neck and their lips approached to each other. 
The flowers opened their eyes to the rising sun and the birds chattered on 
the chestnut trees. A life, new, splendid, and beautiful, just began. 


BEGONIAS 
Woodcut by M. E. Warwick 
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HIPATRE BEEEOC 


By OSBERT BURDETT 


OR the limited amount of fine prose that continues to be written 

we naturally turn first, perhaps a little thoughtlessly, to that 

written by the poets. The prose of W. B. Yeats is the most 

impassioned, the most sappily that of a poet; the least abstract 
and least sophisticated is that of W. H. Davies ; the most subtile is that of 
Walter de la Mare ; the most authentic and (in the old sense of the word) 
oratorical that of Hilaire Belloc. He has written (I believe) about one 
hundred books; his corpus is, happily, far from completed; and the 
present writer cannot claim to have read more than two-thirds or so. 
Consequently, this appreciation must be unambitious: a response to the 
quality of his work, not a thorough consideration of it. 

The first fact to be noticed is the multiformity of his production: 
lyrical and comic verse ; historical essays and histories, with a peculiar 
skill in portraiture, in the sweep of general argument, and in the summary 
of military campaigns; travel books; essays, both general and contro- 
versial ; biographies, chiefly of men who have been shapers of history in 
their generation ; novels, chiefly satiric; essays on roads and great rivers 
—topographical studies ; some literary, political, and economic criticism ; 
one masterpiece, at any rate, of pastiche, Belinda. But, at the end of this 
immediate recollection, there comes the uneasy feeling that remarkable 
examples of work in kinds far other may somehow have been overlooked. 
The fecundity of this imagination is, however obvious, worth separate and 
distinct acknowledgment ; for fecundity is characteristic of genius, and in 
days when the recognition of simple facts is becoming rare because the 
intelligence seems to have abdicated, the very fact of high production has 
to be defended. Our vulgarians suppose that a man who writes much 
cannot also write well. True, the quantitative test of anything is, by 
itself, vulgar. Quality alone counts; but when quantity is coupled with 
quality, then we are confronted with a major fact. Since none denies 
Hilaire Belloc to be a poet, the quantitative factor becomes important. 
Quantity is the additional evidence needed to support a high claim for 
his work. 

In proportion to the prose, the bulk of his poetry is small; and since 
both its kinds, the lyrical and the comic or satiric, are perhaps as widely 
known as any of his writings, we need not here and now linger on them. 
He can do that which some poets cannot do: he can write a song that 
men enjoy singing. He has added to the (still too small) number of drinking- 
songs that began (for modern readers) with that great catch written by 
John Still, Bishop of Bath and Wells, in the second half of the sixteenth 
century, “Jolly Good Ale and Old.” Because he can write a good 
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drinking-song, he can also write religious poetry, for, at their healthiest, the 
two faculties often go together. His epigrammatic verses are on the lips of 
men, particularly in Fleet Street, and so good are the best of these that Mr. 
Belloc has (I believe) been at pains to disclaim the authorship of the 
shortest good poem in English: that funny little poem in eight words 
about the Jews. All these kinds of poetry can be sampled in the leaflet 
bearing his name in the Augustan Books of Modern Poetry, price stxpence. 
He has also written numerous sonnets but, in my opinion, the sonnet 1s 
the form that does not show his poetry at its best. Like the ocean, he seems 
to chafe at barriers. Yet this verse, wherein the note of one voice, an 
exuberant vitality, a high courage, a great love of the landscape of England, 
a gallant humanity, the virtue of a good hater, together with that sense of 
the living past which renders an unaffected worship to the men and the 
things that have made us, are among the conspicuous qualities, has along 
with the pulsing rhythm of its native music, an unexpected accomplish- 
ment, namely technical virtuosity. This last achieved the poem known to 
everybody, Tarantella, than which no finer piece of onomatopeeic verse has 
been written for many years. None who has once heard this poem, which 
even on the printed page appeals much more to the ear than to the eye, can 
escape being haunted by the sound of the guitar in it, or can fail to see in 
imagination the movement of the dancer as she treads the staccato measure 
in the patio of that country-inn in Spain. This poem is the technical rarity 
among Hilaire Belloc’s verses. Belloc’s poetry is an orator’s. It seems to 
move us to act. It has a fine gusto, but no vulgarity. Each poem has the 
quality of a bugle or a blow. The trumpet is his lyre. 

Diverse as these poems are, in form, in mood, in content, and, of course, 
in quality, they are unmistakably the work of one author; but there is 
more than a personal unity at the core of their style. ‘The voice (which made 
us choose the word “ oratorical ”’ earlier) is a unity that everybody can 
overhear, but fewer than everybody can recognize the deeper unity: that 
which, like the unseen heart of a living man, is the vital integration of the 
whole production, poetry and prose. Not only a writer, he would inspire 
us and lead us as his heroes of the French Revolution did. Something has 
made this author, uneven and often hurried as such copiousness as his 
perhaps must be, a whole creature, very much alive and one with himself ; 
and this wholeness tells, in two ways. 

Few living writers have moved some of their readers to deeper gratitude | 
than Belloc has ; but this is scarcely the test ! The late Marie Corelli did 
the same for many, all but illiterate, readers. The power to evoke many 
disciples, being quantitative, is an imperfect test. No, the second way in 
which the wholeness of this author tells is more revealing : he can inspire 
and has also inspired, hatred. This power of repulsion-with-attraction 
is a key-quality. Certainly great men (as distinct from little men of great 
talent) have had it. Whether it be evidence of greatness does not here 
matter, since kind and quality rather than the degree of the latter is all that 
can be discussed without temerity in a living writer’s work. 


No one seems able to read Hilaire Belloc’s books or articles in any 
quantity without being either attracted or repelled. His vitality shames us. 
It makes us feel small. More than a passing taste of this style leaves no 
reader indifferent, because each reader feels that he has (as it were) run up 
against something—shall we say a wall ?>—than which nothing can be more 
friendly, or more disagreeably hard. If you dislike it, you feel as if you 
had banged your head upon a stone buttress. If you like it, you feel as if 
old walls had risen round your garden. In the first case, you are irritated 
to swearing-point : in the second, to delighted, inner chuckles. The first 
fellow kicks the air (the author being invisible). The second rubs his 
hands, and wants to drink wine with a friend. What is the clue to this 
“quality ? 

Before the obvious answer is given, let us recall some previous authors 
- who also had this hard thing. One was James Anthony Froude, who 
succeeded in exasperating everybody; and, though this Froude was a 

fighter, he was not a spiteful man. In other words, Froude was not most 
wounding when (as often happened) he intended to wound. Still more often, 
he wounded others to his own bewilderment. When, in 1851, Froude, the 
author of the last English book to be publicly burned (for the Nemesis of 
Faith had been issued three years previously), published The Philosophy 
of Christianity in one of the periodicals, that wonderful exposition exasper- 
ated many, not only because of its excellence but because it seemed to the 
sceptics almost like a nemesis of Doubt—from the same hand. Calvin, 
as any page, even in translation, of the Institutio Religionis Christiane bears 
amusing witness, likewise had this power of attraction and repulsion. The 
thing to notice is that both men were fighters, and that both became 
effective because they were close reasoners, using logic like a sword in their 
right hands. Hilaire Belloc is also a fighter. He, too, reasons closely. He, 
too, has command of logic ; and it is this intellectual drive that heartens 
some and exasperates others in his works. 

We speak of the temper of steel, also of the temper of a style ; and, after 
the ring of a voice in Mr. Belioc’s, the steel behind the singing quality is 
unescapable: strength and song, song and strength, are intertissued 
whether in his best poetry or his best prose. The close-knit web resulting 
from this weaving is not an accident. All the men who have had its like 
have written under strong compulsion: indeed, in whatever form this 
spirit may take, under the strongest compulsion of all: a religious motive. 
Whatever our reaction may be, the hard thing we meet in all the Belloc 
canon is unquestionably the Catholic Church. Only, therefore, a response or 
reaction equally strong is to be expected from Mr. Belloc’s readers. In the 
long run, there are only two attitudes possible to any live religion: love 
or hatred ; for the essence of any religion, the essence that distinguishes 
it from its poor relation Philosophy, is to force those who come across it 
to take sides. Philosophy, on the other hand, can leave us indifferent. 

Because this point is important, and usually concealed, let us state the 
fact and get it over. With the variety, the abundance, the quality, and the 
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temper of his writings clear in mind, let us illustrate them from the books 
themselves, choosing, in a limited space, no more than samples. 

After nearly a year of meditation, I do not think it really matters where 
we begin. Rather we will range across the long row of his books, in search 
more of character than of comprehensiveness. The best known of the 
comic verses are the two volumes of Beasts for Bad Children; but equally 
funny, for adults at least, is The Modern T: vaveller, which seems less 
known. It is a satiric poem about company-promoting which ought to be 
recited every settling day upon the Stock Exchange. The swamp and mud- 
heap of the concession in Africa become transfigured in the Prospectus : 


I also said its summit rose, 
Majestic with eternal snows. 


The promoter, a singularly intrepid man according to his eager testimony, 
was captured, while on business for the shareholders, by natives, who 
placed him in a barrel lined with spikes ; and, for such, alas ! is the savage’s 
idea of sport, was rolled down a steep hill in this barrel. But, the brave 
fellow confesses : 

The nails indeed went in one inch ; 


But did I flinch? I did not flinch. 


The rest can be imagined, and only prudence prevents the quotation here 
of two poems : the one an epitaph on a late, and recently ennobled, peer ; 
the other upon the elevation of a particular multiple-grocer to the peerage. 
These epigrams may not have been printed. The interesting thing is that, 
if they have not, they are yet kept alive orally : surely an uncommon tribute 
to a poet in these print-ridden days ? 

One of the most familiar poems contains two lines that should perhaps 
be borne in mind by readers, sympathetic or dyspathetic, of Mr. Belloc’s 
many historical books : 


A lost thing could I never find, 
Nor a broken thing mend : 


On a proper reading of these chance lines hangs, I believe, an accurate 
_ judgment of Mr. Belloc the historian. The stock charge against his histories 
is inaccuracy, at least in details. The stock reply is that, if a man has a 
respect for truth together with an historical imagination, in other words a 
just and living sense of the Past, then historical inaccuracy in matters of 
detail is relatively unimportant. Of such accuracy (or the reverse) in detail 
a writer without erudition and, alas, with an inglorious degree in History, 
cannot venture to judge. But these two lines of Mr. Belloc, coupled with 
the fact that even those historians who happen not to belong to the camp 
of the earwhigs unite upon this plea of inaccuracy, incline me to believe 
it may be true. Indeed, what reader with no axe to grind, what reader not a 
specialist in, say, some period of military history, reads Mr. Belloc for 
minute facts, or heeds his detail except in so far as it is employed, and 
purposely employed, to lend vividness to a portrait, life to a scene, a sense 
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like that of some eye-witness to a tense moment ? People read Mr. Belloc’s 
histories in search of a very different kettle of fish. The sweep of his imagin- 
ation, the ardour of his convictions—‘‘ I have no opinions, only con- 
victions ”’ is one of his confidences—his power of not reading history back- 
wards, not from the standpoint of subsequent events; the sense that his 
English patriotism is no tribal and exclusive worship of one nation but the 
proper pride of a member of the family of Europe; the recognition of 
Reality in his insistence that, unless we are conscious of the old Roman 
stem from which we grew, our whole perspective will be awry; the 
response aroused by his emphasis upon religious, as opposed to material, 
factors in the making and sustaining of any civilization: these are the 
meats for which his writings are absorbed, and this is the substance which 
inspires the rhythm of his prose. The swinging style is studded with 
scraps of idiom, plain English, and blunt words. None is more ambitious, 
or more firmly planted on the earth. 

Now for a personal confession. For a very long time I was puzzled by 
rather a tormenting doubt. Was the spell that could not be denied in his 
work due merely to a certain lilt of rhythm that would have remained at 
his call whatever his attitude to the great questions had been ? or is there 
that which may be called “ the ring of authenticity,” a ring that truth only 
can inspire, a note that can be distinguished from Unreality however great 
_ the literary gift that Unreality can command ? For several years I was 
haunted by the spectre of this uncertainty, and then at last, after comparing 
the best writers of all philosophies with whom I happened to be familiar, 
I found that my decision was made. It would spoil the argument to intrude 
the nature of that decision. ‘The impersonal point alone is important. It is 
this. Hilaire Belloc is among those writers who seem to force this question 
upon their readers. Since all decisions really turn upon philosophy and a 
philosophy in order to become influential (that is to say, to provide a man 
with ruling motives by which his conduct, his sense of honour, the relative 
importance that he attaches to things like death, or wine, or money, are 
determined) turns inevitably into a religion, in the end each reader’s 
decision hangs on this: If, like our author, he takes substantially the 
Christian side in the great debate, Belloc’s books will mean something to 
him. If, on the other hand, he is substantially a monist materialist, he will 
hate them. When a man, to use Mr. Belloc’s own definition of style, com- 
bines “‘ rhythm, lucidity, and emphasis, not self-consciously but from his 
pen and from his method of thought,” and when, we may add, he employs 
these upon matters that obviously touch Reality and its opposite, then the 
style cannot be taken and the substance left ; for on this level, and more 
intimately than any other where, the two have become inseparable. In the 
long run, definite things—death, for example—cannot be treated indefin- 
itely. They force you, willy-nilly, to make up your mind. 

If this be true of our admittedly lucid and emphatic writer, then there 
seems little doubt in which book the core of his contentions is to be found. 
All Mr. Belloc’s books would seem to radiate from the historical essay 
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Europe and the Faith. But here a fact of observation must be added. Not 
everyone can follow an argument. People are very easily fatigued by 
thought. For this simple reason, therefore, the statement of a writer's creed 
or theory is often, in practice and (one is tempted to add) in proportion 
to its lucidity, found by many readers the least persuasive of a man’s works. 
Europe and the Faith, possibly, falls into this category—as the root of a 
plant may look, to urban eyes, less prizeworthy than its flowers. What 
are the flowers, then, by which this body of writing is to be judged ? 

The most charming bunch, to my own mind, at any rate in the prose, 
is to be gathered from The Cruise of the Nona : certainly the most compan- 
ionable, possibly the most beautiful, of his books. It is a mental voyage, a 
saunter, anywhere and to and fro about its writer’s mind. On the thread of 
two or three coastal cruises roundabout the Welsh and south coasts of 
England, are hung, with engaging inconsequence, his reflections upon any 
site, idea, reminiscence that happened to turn up. Scarcely anything upon 
which he has written, from Wine to the Dreyfus case, is not somewhere or 
other mentioned in it. Except for its transitions, The Cruise of the Nona 
is like the content of an author’s notebook : substantially, in fact, an over- 
flow from his talk. From scores of things that might be quoted, let us take 
one of the most lucky: the coincidence that enabled Mr. Belloc to be in 
person, as he had already been in imagination (in his volume of historical 
vignettes called The Eye-Witness), himself an eye-witness of an historical 
moment: the beginning, for England, of the War : 


Then the sun rose, as I have said. . . . The little ship slipped on, up past the 
Skerries Bank, and I could see far off the headland which bounds Dart Bay. There 
was no sail in sight. I was alone upon the sea; and the breeze neither freshening 
nor lowering, but giving a hearty line of course (along which we slipped, perhaps, 
five knots or six) made the water speak merrily upon the bows and along the run 
of our low sides. 

In this loneliness and content, as I sailed northward, I chanced to look after an 
hour’s steering or so, eastward again towards the open sea—and then it was that 
there passed me the vision I shall remember for ever, or for so long as the longest 
life may last. 


Like ghosts, like things themselves made of mist, there passed between me and 
the newly risen sun, a procession of great forms, all in line, hastening eastward. 
It was the Fleet recalled. (Page 150.) 


The author of The Eye-Witness, with its glimpses of Julius Cesar 
landing in England in 55 B.c., of a household divided between a waning 
Paganism and a rising Christianity, of a Saxon school, of Runnymede, of 
the end of the Stuarts, and so on down the centuries to the Commune and 
to a political party-meeting, wrote a very remarkable book. Its form was a 
fiction. The value of the form was twofold: not only to make the Past, at 
the moments chosen, vivid ; but also to destroy the illusion which insists 
upon interpreting history by the light of subsequent events. If men realized 
the consequences of their actions, they would often pause; and most of 
the great revolutions have been made on the assumption that a great 
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change, here or there, will leave the structure of society unaltered. In his 
own eyes, Henry VIII deserved the title Fidei Defensor till his death. He 
did not realize what the consequences of his economic “‘policy’’-would be. 
But the histories which are taught in the schools interpret his actions in 
the light of the consequences, for all official history is written to flatter the 
occupants of power, and the result has been a singularly insular interpreta- 
tion of the Reformation. 

Perhaps, then, one of Mr. Belloc’s most useful books is How the Reform- 
ation Happened. No subject in modern history is more important, and our 
knowledge of modern history must be misleading if it is derived solely from 
the Whigs: Macaulay, the journalist of history ; Green a more humane 
disciple of the same unreal school; Mr. Trevelyan, its most popular and 
most insular living exponent. In Mr. Belloc’s histories we never lose sight 
of Europe, never take an insular, a tribal, view of the whole affair. For this 
reason a page of his tells, since many people are haunted by a sense of 
emptiness and of unreality in the ordinary textbooks. The Whigs have had 
writers of talent, but everyone with an ear recognizes the tinkle and the 
clatter in Macaulay, the fashionable party-basis in the humaner style of 
Green, the Whig bias in the neat style of Mr. Trevelyan. There is little 
more than amusement in these. It is propaganda, not history. It has been 
emptied of the Past. 

For examples of Mr. Belloc’s style, let us turn to a book which was 
under-rated even at the time of his popularity: to his General Sketch of 
the European War. 'The last section of the first volume was called The 
Spirits in Conflict, and this is how he described the historic battlefield on 
the northern frontier of France: 


This war was in some almost final fashion, and upon a scale quite unprecedented, 
the returning once again of those conflicting spirits which had been seen over the 
multitudes in the dust of the Rhone Valley when Marius came up from Italy and 
met the chaos in the North. ‘They had met in the damp forests of the Ardennes 
and the vague lands beyond the Rhine, when the Roman auxiliaries of the decline 
pushed out again into the Germanies to set back the frontiers of barbarism. 

It was the clash between strong continuity, multiple energies, a lucid possession 
of the real world, a creative proportion in all things—all that we call the ancient 
civilization of Europe—and the unstable, quickly growing, quickly dissolving outer 
mass which continually learns its lesson from the civilized man, and yet can never 
completely learn that lesson ; which sees itself in visions and has dreams of itself : 
which now servilely accepts the profound religion of its superior ; now, the brain 
fatigued by mysteries, shakes off that burden which it cannot comprehend. 


Most people, in 1914, if not carried away by hysteria, thought the whole 
great business simply a Balance of Power war. They had no background, 
no historical perspective. It was because he gave this to his readers, that 
the Sketch by those who read it was highly prized. Their eyes had been 
opened by the discovery that, years before the War started, his had been 
the article that had foretold its field of battle. pie 

By logic, therefore, his masterpiece ought to have been his History of 
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England, of which all but the last volume has appeared. That this should 
not be so helps us to define his historical talents. The historical essay, deal- 
ing with epochs, and the historical biography, drawing a man in the grip 
of some historical movement by which he is driven but which he also helps 
to shape, gives a better opportunity to Mr. Belloc’s imagination. His 
Danton, his Napoleon, which should be read with Jacques Bainville’s study, 
translated by Mr. Hamish Miles ; his little book on the French Revolution ¢ 
his ¥ames IJ, not to be omitted by any reader of Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
apology for Marlborough ; his Charles the First : these are volumes that 
arrest us because we feel in touch with Reality again even when we differ 
from some of the passages in the argument. 

When the whole array of the historical studies is passed in review, how- 
ever, we begin to understand that Mr. Belloc’s value to his generation is 
not to be measured by any single book or class of books. He has not tried, I 
think, to leave any one masterpiece, but rather to apply his sense of the 
Past to everything that interests an intelligent student of to-day. Each book 
is less an end in itself than an incident in a campaign: the campaign to 
restore reality to the victims of Whig propaganda. To take the shortest 
illustration: We are all taught that a reformation was needed in the 
sixteenth century. But the fact is not presented to us in that way. It is 
presented in the highly questionable form that The reformation was 
unavoidable. 

If this reading of his contribution be just, then a critic is wise to con- 
centrate on the variety of the books, and to refuse to insist on any one or 
other of them. If the object of a man is to restore memory to those who 
have lost it, then the number of associations that he employs to recover 
their sense of reality becomes explicable. ‘The same reading of History, the 
same philosophy, is applied to all the controversies of the hour. If you are 
interested in money, you should read Economics for Helen ; if you wish your 
children to understand the City, then The Mercy of Allah is a humorous 
story upon that mysterious theme. A controversial writer, however, has 
only to take the unfashionable side to be as nearly suppressed as is now 
possible. Consequently, one of Mr. Belloc’s most useful books is still far 
from prominent even in our Public Libraries. Yet readers of both are 
aware that Mr. Belloc’s Companion to Mr. Wells’s Outline of History 
destroyed the pretension of Mr. Wells to be scientifically up to date, and 
aia Mr. Wells to err even on the charge that Pontius Pilate had before 

im. 

The satiric novels that touch on politics are generally inferior to those 
that deal with historical characters or with the writer’s trade, and neither 
A Change in the Cabinet nor Mr. Petre is nearly as good as Mr. Burden 
or Lambkin’s Remains. Mr. Belloc’s four years in the House of Commons 
disgusted him, and that disgust destroys his interest in the types that he 
describes. He is happiest in his travel-books, such as Esto Perpetua, and in 
literary criticism, and perhaps the most delightful volume in the latter 
kind is the collection of studies in the poetry of the French Renaissance 
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called Avril. From this too little-known volume, take this passage on 
Ronsard : 


He had that power which our anzemic age can hardly comprehend, of writing, 
writing, writing, without fear of exhaustion, without irritability or self-criticism, 
without danger of comparing the better with the worse. . . . There is a kind of 
good humility about it, the humility of a man who does not look too closely at 
himself, and the health of a soul at full stride, going forward. You may open Ronsard 
at any page, and find a beauty ; you may open any one of the sonnets at random, 
and in translating it discover that you are compelled to a fine English, because he 
is saying, plainly, great things . . . and one is reminded of the general vigour of the 
age and of the way in which art of all sorts was mingled up together, when one 
remembers the tags of verses, just such verses as these, which are yet to be seen in 
our galleries set down doubtfully on the margin of their sketches by the great 
artists of Italy. 

Ronsard, with these qualities of a leader . . . had also, as have all leaders, chiefly 
the power of drawing in a multitude of friends. . . . In yet another matter he was 
a leader . . . I mean in the matter of religion, upon whose colour every society 
depends, which is the note even of a national language, and which seems to be the 
ultimate influence beyond which no historical analysis can carry a thinking man. 


This quotation is characteristic. It reminds us of Mr. Belloc’s ruling 
motive. It explains why all his work hangs together, and it shows the unity 
of it to lie less in the ring of a voice than in the philosophy that underlies 
its every utterance. If, despite the great gifts which give him a place apart 
among his contemporaries, he seems to have written no one book beyond 
his others, perhaps the explanation is twofold. An age of small men will 
boast of its little specialists. A great age rejoices rather in the many-sided 
capacities of everybody. Because Mr. Belloc is not a specialist, not 
only a poet, only a satirist, only an historian, he has been under-estimated. 
The fashionable yardstick of our generation is too small for any man who 
cannot fit into one of its little pigeonholes. In the second place, he has been 
writing all his life against the stream : against the insularity, against the 
philosophy, against the complacency of his compatriots, so that even the 
opinions that have been taken from him—in regard, for instance, to. the 
Servile State—are carefully not attributed to his credit. Yet, measured by 
the strength of the current against which he has been working, his achieve- 
ment has been great. Such work, in the nature of things, can never receive 
much thanks, much contemporary recognition. The popular writer is he 
who echoes the opinions of his day. But there is a recognition far nobler 
than popularity. In this, also, quality tells, and for those who have been 
baffled by a sense of unreality about them and have found touch with 
reality again in Mr. Belloc’s works there is the sensation of one who has 
been awakened from a bad dream, whose sight has been restored, who has 
recovered his memory. 

His volumes of controversial (as distinguished from general) essays deal 
with almost every current topic from Usury to the “ modern mind,” and 
even the arguments for the existence of God are to be found in the 
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latest of his short books: The Question. There are many seeming critics 
of our age who do not really criticize its assumptions nor transcend the 
insularity that they deplore. But Mr. Belloc has never been insular, never 
an ‘‘ internationalist.” He is what he has always been, a good European ; 
and for that view, which is not only wide but deep, since it has a just sense 
of the past for its proportion, readers return to his work. They find in it a 
substance and reality that they miss elsewhere, much as we find the same 
refreshment in the presence of great architecture. 
One of his early verses may stand, meanwhile, for a motto : 


England, to me that never have malingered, 
Nor spoken falsely, nor your flattery used, 

Nor even in my rightful garden lingered :— 
What have you not refused ? 


If the better times should return, and good sense be recovered, people 
will realize more fully than most of them do now how much, and practically 
single-handed, Mr. Belloc has since done to earn that motto. His style, 
too, combines a fine rhythm, with living idiom, so that it is less a literary 
creation than a current of pure English. It is a prose that asks to be read 
delightedly aloud. Its roots go back far. It is in the tradition of the orators. 
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DINA FERRI 
THE SHEPHERDESS POET 


By LORD RENNELL 


HE peasant girl of the Sienese country, whom circumstance 

had destined to be a shepherdess and Nature had made a poet, 

is probably known even by name to very few in England. Nor 

indeed did I know Dina Ferri’s story until an Italian friend 
brought to my notice the little volume Quaderno del Nulla, to the title 
of which such an interpretation as the Notebook of Naught does not seem 
quite to do justice. It has been edited with an appreciative introduction 
by a lover of beautiful and noble things, Marchese Pier Misciatelli, who 
had known and befriended the young writer. These extracts from a diary 
of intimate thoughts and communings with Nature, interspersed with 
little lyrics which attract by the charm of simple felicity and an impeccable 
sense of rhythm have impressed me deeply as a revelation of the sensitive 
and lovable soul of a daughter of the people. ‘The appeal of her first and 
only volume, which was never intended for publication, is moreover 
enhanced by the pathos which attaches to the inheritance “ of unfulfilled 
renown, because the peasant poetess died of intestinal tuberculosis at 
the age of twenty-one, only a short time after she had succeeded in passing 
the examinations which in Italy admit to an advanced course of educa- 
tional study. She was thus at her death just two years older than Erinna, 
the wonder-child of ancient Greece. A photograph taken of her at the 
age of twenty shows a handsome face with that tradition of refinement so 
often present in the Tuscan peasant class, with dark and pensive eyes and 
ample black hair drawn back from a fine forehead. 

I have with his ready consent borrowed from Misciatelli’s biographical 
sketch such details as are available regarding the brief life of Dina Ferri. 
‘She was born on the 29th of September, 1908, on a small farm near Radi- 
condoli in the province of Siena, whence her parents with two other 
children, the grandparents and two aunts, moved soon afterwards to 
another podere in the commune of Chiusdino. The whole of this large 
party was housed in primitive conditions on an upper floor, above the 
stables for the cattle, reached by an outside wooden staircase. Under an 
arch at the head of the stairs was the oven and within a kitchen with a 
single window and two sleeping-rooms. From her earliest years Dina went 
with the sheep and the heifers to the mountain pastures. In the solitary 
places she became familiar with every manifestation of Nature’s varying 
moods, eagerly awaiting the reappearance of the swallow, the song of the 
blackcap and the cry of the little horned owl when spring returned and 
she could again wreath her basket with the mountain flowers. While 
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devoted to all the family her chief human intimacy seems to have been 
with her father, an intelligent man but quite illiterate. Like many others of 
his class, thinking on rudimentary lines and more familiar with the hard 
struggle for life than with its ideals, he had become a sceptic, an anticlerical 
and a socialist. His daughter, profoundly moved by injustice or cruelty, 
but reflecting more profoundly when education and new associations had 
opened wider doors to her restricted experience, is said before her death 
to have converted him to faith in his country and belief in God. Her last 
letters written to him from a hospital bed at Siena show how strong was 
the tie of affection between them. 

From her ninth to the twelfth year she attended the nearest elementary 
school and then resumed her old vocation as a shepherdess. Even then, 
however, she still endeavoured to add to her knowledge by assimilating 
all that a former schoolfellow could impart to her. When she was sixteen 
an untoward accident while she was cutting grass for the cattle deprived 
her of three fingers of the right hand. She was thus permanently incapaci- 
tated for manual work and even for that craft of embroidery in which 
Italian peasant women excel. And so she was sent to school again, but this 
time to Chiusdino, which offered greater educational facilities. It was, 
however, three miles from the farm, and she had to walk both ways in 
winter as in summer. In her holidays she always returned eagerly to the 
pastoral life, never failing to carry with her a copy-book in which she 
recorded her impressions in prose or in the metrical forms which seemed 
to come to her naturally. 

Towards the end of her second year at Chiusdino a visiting school 
inspector was so much impressed with the contents of Dina Ferri’s diaries 
that he took steps which were successful to obtain for her an educational 
subsidy, and thus enabled her in 1927 to secure admission to the Institute 
of St. Catherine at Siena, where she distinguished herself by her devotion 
to study. But already premonitory symptoms of the malady which was to 
carry her off so early had manifested themselves. There, in contact with a 
somewhat wider world, she became acquainted with many things unguessed 
within the restricted horizons of the country farm. The Latin classics 
opened a new treasure-house to her. She read history with avidity and 
eagerly absorbed the contents of the limited number of books to which 
she had access. Dante aroused her enthusiasm, but, as is not perhaps 
surprising with her instinctive leaning to realism and her love of Nature, 
she found the artificiality of Petrarch tedious, and she does not seem ever 
to have attempted herself to construct a sonnet. We are told that, while as 
a child she had been unreserved and talkative, her demeanour changed 
with study and she became introspective and shyly reluctant to express 
herself. When once she was taken by the editor of the Quaderno to a 
concert, to hear Arthur Rubinstein play and was afterwards presented to 
him, she could not find a word to say, but seemed only overcome with 
emotion. She had occasionally travelled from her home to Siena ina motor- 
coach, but she never rode in a train, and only once in her life did she have 
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sight of the sea, and that from a Jong way off. So limited was her experience 
of the greater world. But in the city and in touch with her contemporaries 
she became a fervent patriot and an ardent admirer of that remarkable 
man who has for some years controlled the destiny of her country. 

In 1928 and 1929 some of her lyrics were published in articles by 
Misciatelli and the Sienese poet, Aldo Lusini. They found quick recognition 
but I learn from the former that her outlook on life was too modest to 
allow her to believe in her own accomplishment, and this dawn of success 
seemed to make less impression on her than did advancement in the 
following year to a higher course of studies. The effort to pass the stren- 
uous examinations had, however, overtaxed her strength, and an extremely 
_ severe attack of influenza no doubt contributed to aggravate the disease 

with which she was already menaced, making it impossible for her to take 
advantage of the coveted opportunity. When the winter of 1929 began 
Dina Ferri was too ill to return to work. In February of the following year 
she was conveyed in a motor-ambulance to the Civil Hospital of Siena, 
where she lingered for four months, nursed with every care, enduring her 
cruel malady with extraordinary fortitude. She died on the 18th June after 
a final effort.as a forlorn hope to save her life by an operation. The letters 
written during this last phase of separation to her parents are a pathetic 
testimony to her affection for them and her love for the home of her 
youth. She wants to know what flowers have come out. She asks that roses 
and chrysanthemums may be planted round the farm. Should she return 
she will gather them, if not they will bring them to wherever she may be. 
Above all she begs that they would take care of her books even if she might 
never use them again. They had meant so much to her and had silently 
revealed the world of the spirit. And always the note of gratitude recurs. 
“You have done so much for me. And I have brought you nothing but 
sorrow.” But it was to gratify them that she had worked so assiduously. 
And now a word about her literary legacy contained in the little volume, 
the Quaderno del Nulla. In date the pieces included in the notebook range 
from August, 1926, to June, 1930, covering thus the last four years of her 
short life. Prose and verse alternate, and often the latter is alyrical recapitu- 
lation of the thought or emotion which inspired the preceding pages. 
For the most part the poems briefly convey impressions of the pastoral 
life in the Sienese country, of the changes of seasons and the voices of 
Nature or vignettes of the farm or village. There are one or two echoes of 
local legends, and the consciousness of the human tragedy is present here 
and there, particularly in the verses entitled The 2nd of November— 
the day of the dead. There are also some glimpses of Siena itself, a world 
of wonder to the country girl. There is no great profundity of thought in 
these little poems, which have the virtue of apparent spontaneity. They. 
express that poetry of life of which many are sensible, though few possess 
the art of interpreting it into language. What direction the development of 
her receptive intelligence might have taken under the higher educational 
process cannot even be conjectured. As it was, no transcendental 
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speculations had disturbed her primitive devotional spirit. The wayside 
chapel invited her bunch of flowers, the annual visit to the graves in the 
consecrated precinct stirred her emotion, the sound of the “ Ave Maria 
soothed her soul. The religion of Nature was her revelation of God. The 
particular charm of this little group of fugitive poems lies in the complete 
absence of artifice, the simple directness and the strength of their delicate 
touch and in their untaught music of rhythm. To read them is to recognize 
that they are natural poetry. 

Their very qualities make it difficult to interpret these lyrics from one 
language to another, and unfortunately those who read Italian with facility 
are comparatively rare among the English-speaking peoples. I have, never- 
theless, endeavoured to translate a few of them for English readers as closely 
as possible, only substituting a monosyllabic for the disyllabic rhyme in 
which the Italian language is so much richer. The first was inspired by the 
death in infancy of a cousin. It is called Parti (She went away) : 


Now is the querulous voice grown dumb, 
And one more modest cross has come ; 
She went to travel a long way, 

Went with the roses born in May, 

Bound for a silent far off land, 

And going closed her little hand. 

The sleep she sleeps has darkened sight 
And earth has taken her, the white. 

No lace her cradle decks, the brown 
Dark earth is there to weigh it down. 


The Second of November 
What is it you say as you swing, 
What message, strange bell, do you ring ? 
That slow most pathetic refrain 
Moves the heart like an echo of pain, 
A call from the precinct addressed 
Where the poor dead are lying at rest. 
And sorrow is mingled with prayer, 
Or a sob from pale folk gathered there, 
Who kneel by the gravestones that weigh 
On the weak as the strong of their day. 

* Some passed when their suns should have set, 

Some passed in a dawn of regret 
To where mystical lilies run wild, 
And a mother cries out to her child. 


An entry in the notebook describes the loneliness of an old emigrant who 
had returned home, no richer at the end of his days, to find that all who had 
known him were dead and gone. On the following page are these lines : 

In the shade of a young lime-tree 


An old man sat aloof ; 
The day went down in crimson, 
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The swallow sought her roof. 

The supper steamed upon the board, 
Some lights grew clear to see ; 

Folks went home to their dear ones ; 
Grief kept him company. 

You saw him, poor and weary, 
Climb the steep path uphill ; 

His life was slowly waning, 
And grief walked with him still. 


Iwo little songs are addressed to the homing swallow : 


Dark swallow, tell me about the sea, 
Tell of the sea you know so well, 
. When the moon is high what is it 
That the stars will never tell ? 


When night kept watch on the waters blue 
What was it that there you heard ? 
Could it be a promise of cottage eaves 
To the heart of a pilgrim bird ? 


Spread those graceful wings of black, 
Swallow hasten, hasten back ! 
Across the waters speed your flight 
Pilgrim, and as dawn grows light 
Utter your sweet note once more 

To tell us of a distant shore. 

You will meet returning spring 
Comely in her blossoming, 

And beneath the moon’s white beam 
You, dark friend, may haply dream 
Of those unconfined, wide blue 
Waters over which you flew. 


And later than these there comes a cry from the heart of the student in 
Siena longing once more for the untrammelled life and freedom of the 
uills : 

I want to flee into the night of shadows 
To flee along a road I never knew, 

To listen to the stormblast and the tempest, 
And sing again as once I used to do. 


I want to gaze up in the hollow vault of heaven 
At the stars fixed steadfast in the night, 

I want once more to shiver as in old days 
With the cold and to tremble with affright. 


I want to try the path I have not travelled, 
Go down into the valleys, and at eventide repose, 
When thou returnest in the glory of thy youth time 
Calling the flocks in as the storm wind blows. 
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The last entry in the diary, under the date June 18th, 1930, an anticipa- 
tion of autumn which comes early in the south, suggests a premonition of 
her death only a week later. She did not desire to see it or to hear the 
melancholy vintage song lulling the countryside to sleep ; and indeed she 
knew that she never would. On the succeeding page were written eight 
lines under the one word Dio : 


Summer is dying as a grand day goes, 
Even as upon its branch of thorn 

Along the hedges dies the wild white rose, 
Dies and can never be reborn. 


This hum of sound beside me—what is this 
And whence ?—Or is it but a bee ? 

I long for heaven and where oblivion is 
To lose myself, alone with Thee. 


The quality of the prose, less easy for a non-Italian to estimate, seems 
to me to have the same virtue as the verse, simple, delicate and harmonious. 
How well she could tell a story is shown in the pages recalling an incident 
of the war, of how the decoration for valour was obtained by a peasant 
soldier who had returned from the front. Space fails for quotation, but one 
entry in the diary, made little more than a year before she died, cannot be 
passed over because it is an allegory of her brief life. It begins : 


My nest was an abandoned hut, and I loved it with a savage love, as the rapacious 
eagle loves the mountain clefts. I gathered flowers from the edge of the precipice. 
I listened to the murmur of falling water. I picked blackberries from the thorny 
brambles and strawberries in the upland woods. At even I called in the scattered 
flock, I drank the frothing perfumed milk from brimming bowls and wove flowers 
into baskets. I was content with my lot and asked no more of fortune. 


Then she tells how one day in the high solitudes she met a strange way- 
farer, white-haired and white-bearded, dressed in white, like a genius of 
the mountain, who asked her what she did there, and she told him of her 
simple life with the flocks that were her charge. 

“Ah, daughter of the mountains,” he replied, ‘‘it is but little that 
you have learned up there—follow me and I will teach you to penetrate 
the secrets of creation and to walk without trembling on the edge of the 
abyss.” And she followed the old man, forsaking the strayed sheep and the 
lowing cattle, days and years ; and ever her horizon widened, till weary at 
last she asked him when the road would end and where it did what they 
would find. 

Then the old man looked at her as though her question troubled him 
to answer, and he said that he had gone on and on till his hair had grown 
white and he had forgotten the number of the years. But still the way was 
longer than he could foresee, and though he were to become young once 
more even so he might never reach the end. And yet at the end of the road 
was the great secret that lured them on, the key of the great mystery. 
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Then over her came a sense of disillusion, and a home-sickness for the past 
possessed her. But she could not go back, and perhaps she never would, 
because on the lonely mountain the old man had said the word which had 
deprived her soul of peace : 


And still I pursue my journey because so a strange destiny has willed, and ever 
my horizon grows. But there I see no more as in my native home the summits of 
the mountains, because that same destiny that draws me on has veiled them in a 
mist which never clears away. 


But for her the journey’s end was not so far removed. Less than two years 
after this entry in her diary of life was made, the plain deal coffin of the 
poor in which the tortured body of Dina Ferri rested, covered with wild 
flowers sent from the countryside she had loved, was carried to the ceme- 
tery of the Misericordia, accompanied by her nearest relatives, and a little 
group of the comrades of her studies and their instructors. 

At the time of her accident a little sum of 1,700 lire had been accorded 
to Dina Ferri by the National Society for Insurance against injuries result- 
ing from employment. During her illness her father had obtained her 
consent to his drawing out 700 from this fund to meet medical expenses 
which he had not the means to pay. Towards the end of her life he endea- 
voured to persuade her to agree to a further draft on the remainder to 
obtain some additional comforts in the hospital. But she would not hear of 
it. ‘The other thousand lire were to be kept to help them in their latter years. 
It was little enough, but it was all she had. “‘ How much,” she had written, 
“has been done for me, and I have done nothing for anyone.’’ But since 
this little volume, fresh and sweet as the wild flowers of her native hills 
appeared, little more than a year ago, thousands have read it and have been 
grateful not only for the clean breath of mountain air which it brings but 
also for its evidence that this perplexed and agitated time can still reveal 
such candid and gentle souls as that of the poet shepherdess of Chiusdino. 
Her gift was greater than she knew. 
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THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN THE EAST 


By ERIC GILLETT 


: OLLY, what a subject!” to adapt the exclamation of the 
gentleman in Stevenson’s Wrong Box. It seems to me that it 
could be dealt with adequately only in a treatise as long as the 
celebrated Japanese novel, Hakkenden, which, in one edition, 

runs to a hundred and eighty volumes. I remember once in a remote part 
of Norway coming across an innkeeper who spoke fluent English with a— 
strong American accent, and I asked him how he came to be so proficient. 
He replied that he had spent several years in the United States in order 
to learn English, and he had done this so that he could talk to the 
numerous English and American tourists who flock to Norway every 
summer. “‘ The English,” he added, very directly, “do not learn the 
languages of small nations, and so we must speak English if we are to take 
your money.” He might have added that we do not learn the languages of 
large nations, either, if we can possibly avoid doing so. Linguistically, we 
are the laziest people on earth, and we seem to have the knack of making 
other nations come rather more than half-way to meet us. 

In the east, outside the Empire, English is needed primarily for purposes 
of trade, and as might be expected, the Japanese are far ahead of any other 
race in their resolute determination to have a thoroughly efficient grasp of 
English speech, not forgetting slang and idioms. The Japanese Institute 
of Research in English ‘Teaching at ‘Tokyo, under the remarkably vigorous 
direction of Professor H. E. Palmer, is a model of what a place of this 
kind ought to be, so much so, in fact, that in India, Malaya, and other 
eastern parts of the British Empire, Professor Palmer’s methods and 
instructional books have been freely used and adapted to meet local 
requirements. It is time that a similar Institute of Research was opened 
in London, to operate as a central organization for collecting and dissemin- 
ating information of value in all parts of the Empire and throughout the 
world, where English is taught as a second language to people who have 
to be bilingual. 

A very great deal of the trouble in India has been caused by giving an 
English education to children who could not hope to benefit from it. As 
far as my own experience goes, and it is confined to Malaya, a very large 
percentage of the boys in the Government and other English schools had a 
very definite ambition always before them in their school life. They strove 
with all their might to obtain the Cambridge Local Certificate. Whatever 
the views of local educationists might be or the Government’s policy, the 
pupils were anxious to secure this all-important piece of paper, with as 
many distinctions and credits as possible, so that they could obtain employ- 
ment in that safe and comfortable haven of refuge, one of the Government 
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offices, or as a teacher in one of the numerous English schools. The pupil 
would, in fact, secure a “‘ collar and tie ” job, and this is as important in the 
eyes of local people in Singapore, Penang, and Kuala Lumpur, as it is 
anywhere else in the world. As far as I could see, all the different races, 
Malays, Chinese, Tamils, Eurasians, Sikhs, Japanese, and I have probably 
omitted several others, assembled in a country which is roughly the size of 
England, felt that a post under Government was the thing. If you got 
into a Government office or a school, there you would remain for the rest 
of your life with a pension to come at the end of your working days, unless 
you did something peculiarly crass. The same ambition animates thousands 
of young men in India, and, until recently, Government did not realize 
~ the cruelty of giving a lengthy and expensive education to boys who found 
themselves crowded out when the time came for them to look for a job. 

_ During the last fifty years or so, idealists the world over always demand- 
ing improved educational facilities have made the same mistake. Until 
recently no one seems to have grasped the all-important fact that it is no 
use increasing the supply unless the demand increases also, and the result- 
ing glut of English-educated Indians has caused unhappiness to thousands 
of young men in India who cheerfully tackled the mysteries of Shakespeare 
and Carlyle in an attempt to win the coveted B.A. degree of a local univers- 
ity. There is no doubt that considerable trouble in India has been brought 
about by a form of English education, which was literary rather than 
utilitarian, and Malaya, learning a lesson from India, recently decided to 
limit its English education and to extend facilities for vernacular educa- 
- tion. 

In nothing have we shown our innate conservatism more than in the 
kind of secondary school education that we have offered to the races in the 
eastern countries of the Empire. For almost a century we refused to 
recognize the fact, recently established by the researches of Dr. Michael 
West at Dacca, that the bilingual child does not possess as large a vocabu- 
lary in two languages as the unilingual child has in one. We were not 
prepared to admit that the Oriental boy in school to-day finds English as 
written one hundred years ago infinitely more difficult to understand than 
contemporary English, and that abstract and poetical ideas are extremely 
difficult for the Oriental mind to grasp unless they are related to conditions 
of life with which the child is familiar. An excellent example of the futility 
of this kind of thing was given by Mr. P. C. Wren in one of his earlier 
novels, Dew and Mildew, when an English Inspector of Schools comes to 
listen to a recitation of Wordsworth’s verse: 


One impulse from a vernal wood 
Will teach you more of man 

Of moral evil and of good 

Than all the sages can. 


They had been taught the poem by a local Indian teacher with the best 
intentions and a most imperfect knowledge of English idiom. 


¥ 
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“Go on reciting, Rama,’ said he to the nearest boy. Rama lifted up his voice 
and recited in a high, sing-song voice : 
One impulse from an infernal wood 
Will teach you more of man 
Of morrer levil and of good 
Then all this ages can. 
with great speed and fluency, but no punctuation. 
‘H’m, you repeat those lines, Krishna.’ 
And Krishna girded himself up and started : 
One in pulce from a vernle would 
Will teach more a man, 
Of moral he will Anne of Good 
Than all the Sage Iskan. 


‘H’m. I don’t think either of you have got great good from the study of Words- 
worth.’ 

‘You say the same lines, Abdul.’ 

And Abdul roared : 


Wot ’im pulse from aver Nulwood 
Will eat you more of man. 

Of more’ll ’e villain of good 

Than all they say she can, 


‘H’m. Have the boys ever seen this verse printed or written ?’ Harris asked the 
native teacher. 


‘ Nossir,’ was the reply, ‘ but they all know the whole poem by heart, and I have 
given MANY notes. They know all allusions and meanings, and have passed, paralysed 
and anavhrased every line werbally.’ 


‘ They have certainly paralysed the lines they have read so far,’ said Harris. 
‘ Sir, I meant paraphrased and analysed.’ ” 


This may seem a preposterous example, and I certainly never found 
anything to equal it in my short experience, although there was an Indian 
gentleman in an up-country school in Malaya, who was explaining to his 
enraptured class how abominably Queen Elizabeth interfered in the affairs 
of her cousin, Mary, Queen of Scots. I suspect that he was anxious to 
impress the visitor with his intimate knowledge of English idiom, and, 
with a beaming smile, he added to his lucid exposition, ‘‘ But then, boys, 
women are generally very busybody, isn’t it ? ” 

Although Mr. Wren may exaggerate he comes near to the heart of the 
matter. In my opinion the main weakness of the teaching of English in 
the East lies in the insistence upon the letter of the language and not 
putting half enough emphasis upon the spirit which informs it. 

_ Can you imagine a class, preparing for the Cambridge Local Examina- 
tion and “doing” a play of Shakespeare without having a single copy of 
the play in the classroom ? 

‘That has happened to me in more than one school. I remember on one 
occasion going into a girls’ convent school and finding there the senior 
form tackling the Merchant of Venice. They all had books open and bright, 
smiling faces, with the expression that one associates with intellectual 
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ladies in Bloomsbury who are afraid of missing something. All the girls 
had books in front of them. I took up one of them and found that it lay 
open at the famous ‘ Quality of Mercy’ speech, but I did not realize that 
at first, because the words that I read were 


The nature of kindliness is not forced, 
It falls like soft rainwater from the sky 
On the earth below. 


And I anxiously asked the kindly French nun in charge who had been 
rewriting Shakespeare with such devastating effect. She told me that the 
girls all found Elizabethan English extremely hard to understand, and so 

she introduced them to Shakespeare through the ingenious paraphrase of 
a B.A. of the University of Madras. With this key at hand, the girls were 
then able to translate Shakespeare’s English into the contemporary jargon 
of an Indian babu. 

Beyond being told that the works of Shakespeare are above criticism and 
apparently only one degree less inspired than the Bible, these children 
of sorrow knew nothing whatever about him. They thought that the 
Merchant of Venice had a good story. They envied Portia her initiative and 
independence, but they would have been glad if Shakespeare had written 
fewer long speeches and had refrained from using such a large vocabulary 
and so many strange idioms. 

The example that I have given is one of English teaching in the East 
at its worst, and yet it is probable that many from this very school were 
successful in the Cambridge Local Examination and so became qualified 
in their turn to carry on this parody of English education. Only a year or 
two earlier Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus was a book set by examiners in England 
to worry the brains of children of fifteen and sixteen in the East, and it is 
impossible to imagine any writer with a style more unsuitable than Carlyle’s 
for study by bilingual pupils. 

Fortunately responsible opinion at home and abroad is swinging round 
to the point of view that to worry a child with a literary masterpiece far 
beyond its powers of comprehension is the surest possible method of 
killing any budding appreciation of good literature that may be lurking 
in the farthest recesses of its mind. To students tackling a foreign language 
the actual story is of the first importance. There is one effective test of the 
suitability of a book chosen for school reading, and that is whether the 
readers become so interested in it that they are anxious to go on reading 
it for themselves in order to see what happens, after school hours are over. 
This may seem rather drastic to educationists familiar with the mentality 
of English public schoolboys, whose carefully allotted time and conven- 
tional code do not encourage this kind of thing, but more than one educa- 
tionist with long experience in India or Malaya has informed me that 
Oriental boys and girls are angels, and I can corroborate this from my own 
knowledge. They are really anxious to learn. Interest them and the problem 
is solved. Set them a preposterous book, such as Sartor Resarius, for 
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examination purposes, and you will see them on the same afternoon in the 
little bookshops in the bazaar, trying to find out whether “ keys ” or editions 
with copious notes on the set book have been prepared by thoughtful 
Indian gentlemen with an ever-eager eye on the English examination 
market. At one time I kept a black list of these works, and I made some 
pleasant discoveries. There was, for instance, a richly annotated book of 
“ notes” in two volumes to the Occasional Addresses of Lord Oxford and 
Asquith. Robert Bridges’ Chilswell Book of English Poetry came in for 
specially severe treatment at the hands of the annotators, and I think that 
it was in this key that I came upon the valuabie information that ‘azure= 
blue.’ 

No doubt some kind of help in the way of notes is necessary for Oriental 
students as it is for students in any other part of the world, but the Oriental 
has a prodigious memory. He will memorize entirely that which he under- 
stands most imperfectly, and the result can be devastating. I have seen a 
set of English examination papers in which the candidates, almost without 
exception, replied in practically the same words to one of the questions. 
The reason was that all these remarkably keen people had been given a 
set of notes dictated by their form master, and they had memorized them 
without thought. It will be seen that this incident reveals another problem, 
one which is more formidable in the East than anywhere else. 

Masters and mistresses in the schools know very well there that their 
pupils’ futures depend upon the result of an examination, which is con- 
ducted in English, a foreign tongue, or at best, one of two languages spoken 
by the candidates. Many of these teachers are themselves Indians who 
have been taught by the old bad memorizing methods which I have des- 
cribed. Unless they are influenced by an energetic headmaster or head- 
mistress, it will not usually occur to them that there is any other manner 
of teaching. They will dictate notebooks full of dreary stuff which their 
pupils dutifully memorize without a trace of enjoyment except that which 
comes from successful endeavour in a task that is not understood at all, 
and so the vicious cycle goes on. The results are strange and saddening. 
When I first came to Malaya, I asked prominent business men, who 
employed local clerks, and also various civil servants, whether they were 
satisfied with the products of the local English schools who worked in their 
offices. Their answers were practically unanimous. All the young people 
who came to them as clerks with all kinds of credits and distinctions 
on their Cambridge Examination Certificates were unable to write a 
reasonably good English letter, found it almost impossible to give a 
message accurately, and were flabbergasted when they had to speak on 
the telephone. A little experience soon showed me that this was true. There 
were students who came to the University College where I taught, who had 
earned resplendent Cambridge Certificates and who could write a six- 
page essay, with suitable quotations, on the character of ‘‘ Macbeth,” but 
they could neither speak nor write nor understand everyday English with 
adequate proficiency. Like actors and actresses they had memorized 
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Macbeth and all that they had to know about it for examination purposes 
only, but they found it extraordinarily difficult to inform one easily and 
idiomatically that there would be a cricket match at a certain time, date 
and place. It is essential that the greatest possible importance should be 
attached to oral work in all English teaching in the East, and in every 
piece of spoken and written English the pupil should be compelled to think 
before he replies. This seems so obvious that one cannot imagine how it 
has come to be overlooked, but there has undoubtedly been a vast and 
entirely unconscious conspiracy on the part of teachers and students to 
utilize the Oriental memory to the worst possible advantage, and the results 
have been entirely disastrous. Interest the pupils in their subject and it is 
easy enough to get them to think and so gain a reasonably sound know- 
ledge of idiomatic English. 

A few years ago I remember stating in an article in Oversea Education 
that Shakespeare had become an examination bogey to the children of half 
the world, and I might have added the names of half a dozen English and 
Scottish authors who have joined him in bogeydom. Unfortunately Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, who is regarded as a model of clear thinking by most of the 
less satisfactory Asiatic intelligentsia, is not among them. There is nothing 
whatever to be said for ‘ teaching’ Shakespeare’s plays as a subject, but 
the children could be made to appreciate some of the plays and the poetry 
in them, because the Oriental child is highly romantic and adores a good 
love story or a sound thriller of the Bar Z type. There is very little to be 
said for regaling the schools on Empire Day, in the presence of the 
Governor, British Resident, or other local big-wig with intensely patriotic 
selections from Henry V or the more incoherent noises of Kipling. This 
is the very last thing that the true lover of England and the English spirit 
cares to see, and one must protest against this use of the greatest English 
poet or any other English writer as a subject for jelly-bellied flag-flapping 
in the presence of a large concourse of bored Europeans and puzzled 
Asiatics. 

I noticed that my students in Singapore were inclined to bow their heads 
at the mention of Shakespeare. He reduced them to a condition of slow 
music, so that they looked like an English audience during a symphony 
concert. An expression of devout but slightly puzzled attention was clearly 
de rigueur. To counteract this I introduced a class in practical criticism, 
something after the style prescribed by Mr. I. A. Richards in his excellent 
Practical Criticism. To each member of the class I handed a piece of paper, 
and on it were printed three poems, chosen with great care. The authors 
were not named. A fair specimen would include poems by Shakespeare 
(not necessarily a good extract), de la Mare, and Ella Wheeler Wilcox. I 
read the poems to the class and asked them to tell me if there was anything 
in them that they did not understand. A week later they brought me 
their written criticisms and the answers were astonishing. They were also 
magnificently honest. I found out at once that anything gorgeous and 
resounding appealed to the uncritical. I was delighted when I received 
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ample evidence that more than half the class considered some obscure piece 
of Shakespeare to be fustian. After a month the critical faculty of the 
class improved beyond recognition, and very little dishonesty remained. 
Two or three students proved to be literary critics of rare perception, and 
I had never suspected them of this talent before. All the time that I held 
this class I was careful to choose extracts that the students were 
almost certain not to know, so as to minimize the risk of their praising a 
poem because of the fame of the man or woman who had written it. 

The appreciative faculty was strengthened by giving a lecture on the 
different characters of, say, Twelfth Night, and trying to convey an impres- 
sion of how they looked, spoke, and behaved. A day or two later, one would 
announce the cast for a reading so that the students had time to prepare 
their parts. About a week later, we began to read the play in character. I 
found that these methods gave the class a pretty good idea of Shakespeare’s 
purpose in writing the play for stage production, and the strange prose 
paraphrases of the earnest but misguided Indian gentlemen were not 
needed. 

English education in the East is valueless if it does not compel the 
student to think as he learns. I must repeat this at the risk of being called 
an apostle of the obvious. In the past bad method and amazing memory 
have combined to defeat real mental effort and a process of education that 
forces pupils to use their own minds and to show initiative. 

In spite of a general, all-round improvement in method much remains 
to be done. Oversea Education, the excellent quarterly produced by the 
Colonial and Dominions Office, serves as a medium for the exchange of 
ideas for those engaged in English teaching all over the Empire, but as a 
people, we have never tackled our great responsibility, and there is no 
great central organization for collecting and disseminating information in all 
parts of the Empire and of the world, where English is taught as a second 
language. The need for an institute of this kind grows every day, and in 
addition to the obvious questions which would be discussed, the place of 
the English drama (a company or companies to tour the world annually 
with English classics), the films, and broadcasting should receive perpetual 
consideration. This is the clear duty of the Imperial Parliament, and the 
institute should be administered on a non-party basis. 

After a limited experience of English education in the East I have come 
to the conclusion that we are the worst possible publicity agents for all 
that is best in the English spirit, because we are so ridiculously shy of 
demonstrating our own thoughts and feelings to the people of other races. 
There are still English and Scottish people teaching in East, who regard 
Oriental people as curious animals, and survey them with distrust and 
suspicion, and who will not meet them socially or play games with them if 
they can possibly get out of it. 

It is the greatest possible pleasure to write here that in all my teaching 
experience I never enjoyed years more than those which I spentin Singapore, 
and that was because of the intelligence and courtesy shown by those 
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whom I taught either in the lecture-room or on the cricket field, where they 
would cheerfully endure fielding practice for half an hour under the 
tropical sun with the most cheerful patience. There they would’ stand, 
representatives of half a dozen races all living amicably enough under 
British rule, and if all that I have written seems to be too critical in the 
light of this obvious harmony, I can only add that there is room for things 
to be made very much better than they are at present, and it will be due 
to our own apathy and lack of constructive developing power, if there is. 


not a great educational improvement in our Eastern Empire during the 
next few years. 


Woodcut by James LINDSAY 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
CLIFFORD’S INN 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON Mercury) 


IR,—The Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings is concerned for the fate of 

Clifford’s Inn. It is glad to learn in your columns that readers of the LONDON MERCURY 
regret its passing. The Society finds it difficult to see how it may be of use in its defence, 
for it does not know of any way to prevent the destruction of the present buildings, and the 
building up of the site, unless someone comes forward to purchase the whole for its preserv- 
ation. 

The buildings there may not be of any first-rate architectural importance, but they convey 
to the visitor as well as any more famous piece of architecture, perhaps even better, the quiet 
dignity which prevailed through the greater part of London in olden days ; a condition which 
is much prized in the few places where it still exists. 

I have made a study of the hall, and have formed the opinion that the main walls were 
built in the fourteenth century, although all the windows and most of the door openings are 
early nineteenth-century, or late eighteenth-century restorations. 

It is not generally known that high in the east wall of the hall, a wall that is now built up 
on its eastern side, there is a complete single light fourteenth-century window with a cusped 
head. It is believed that this is the last remaining window of this period in a secular building 
in London, unless there are any of like date in the Tower. It is remarkable that the passing 
of this group of buildings should happen so nearly without remark from those who enjoy 
the history of London.—Yours, etc., 

A. R. Powys, 
Secretary. 
The Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 
20 Buckingham Street, 


Adelphi, London, W.Ci2. 
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“SHE DON’T LIKE YE!” 
Drawing by JOHN NICHOLAS 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


GENERAL NOTES. 


HE latest volume in the series of Harvard Studies in English is Mr. Cyril 

Bathurst Judge’s Elizabethan Book-Pirates (Harvard University Press $2.50, 

Oxford University Press ros. 6d.). Mr. Judge obviously has sympathy with 

some of the ‘ book-pirates ’’ of whom he writes, and remarks that “‘it is danger- 
ous to judge sixteenth-century actions by twentieth-century standards, and I have 
not attempted to pronounce sentence on those who came into conflict with the 
authorities.” He is chiefly concerned with piracies of such things as psalm-books, 
A.B.C.s and grammars. In two preliminary chapters he gives a short general account 
of the printing trade in England from 1476 to 1603. He passes in his next chapter 
to consider the cases of John Wolfe and Roger Ward. Wolfe was hardly an attractive 
character. He waged fierce war against the privileged printers, especially Christopher 
Barker, but was a slippery sort of opponent, though one has considerable sympathy 
with his arguments that “‘ the queen had no right to grant privileges which pauperized 
the poorer men of the trade,” and that it was only just that he should be allowed to 
earn his living by the skill he possessed. But he was eventually bought off by a share of 
Richard Day’s patent, and was actually appointed by the Stationers’ Company 
“* searcher after secret presses,”’ in which capacity he employed himself in hunting 
down his former associates. A poacher turned gamekeeper, indeed. Ward was a bit 
of a ruffian, no doubt, but at least he was not a turncoat. The fourth chapter deals 
specifically with the piracy of A.B.C.s and Accidences, and the next two with the 
careers of Robert Waldegrave, ‘“‘ by far the most colorful figure in the history of book- 
piracy of the sixteenth century,” and Simon Stafford. In his general conclusions Mr. 
Judge lays much of the blame for the trouble caused by book-piracy upon Elizabeth 
herself :— 


Even though she granted letters patent to certain of her favoured subjects—as she had 
an inherent right to do—the immediate disorders caused by this unwise policy should 
have been an unmistakable warning to her to abandon such ill-advised methods of showing 
favour. The exclusive right to print law-books, for instance, should no more have been 
allotted to a single individual than the sole privilege of making bread. In other words the 
printing trade was not, and never has been, a natural monopoly. 


By way of Appendix there are printed eight hitherto unpublished documents from 
the records of the Star Chamber. Mr. Judge is not a very lively writer, but his book 
shows original research and contains a great deal of information usefully set out. 


NDER the title of Johnsonian Bibliography 1750-1765, Dr. R. W. Chapman 

contributes the opening essay in the current number (the sixteenth) of that 
beautifully and elaborately produced American quarterly, The Colophon (229 West 
43rd Street, New York. Annual subscription $15). Dr. Chapman’s contribution 
summarizes the bibliography of Johnson’s literary career, from the New Prologue of 
1750 to the Shakespeare of 1765. A great deal of work has been done, notably by Dr. 
Chapman himself, since Courtney’s Bibliography was published, and the present essay 
forms a ‘most useful supplement to that work. Among the things which are tressed 
may be noted Baretti’s The Italian Library, 1757, which is not mentioned by Courtney. 
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Jr. Chapman, however, attributes to Johnson—and with obvious justice—the preface 
o this book, which opens with the ‘ unmistakable’ sentence : 


The beginning of every language is necessarily obscure ; all speech is oral before it is 
written, and rude before it is polished. 


A collation is given—apparently for the first time—of Johnson’s Dictionary, of 
which Dr. Chapman writes that it “is perhaps the most famous book of which, so 
ar as I know, the collation has never been printed. I have collated my own copy, and 
should be sorry to collate another.” Incidentally he notes that no one has yet explained 
why in the eighteenth century the earlier practice of ‘ quiring’ folio sheets, so that 
ach gathering might consist of six or eight sheets, was given up. To sew gatherings of 
wo leaves was “‘ to waste thread and iabour, and thicken backs.” Yet it was done. 
Why ? It certainly looks as though some point of interest lies in the answer to that 
juestion. Other books to which, as containing bibliographical points of interest, 
special attention is drawn, are the Shakespeare and the Works of Roger Ascham. Dr. 
Chapman holds that the latter was actually edited by Johnson, and tells us that Mr. 
L. F. Powell has found the Proposals for the book in the British Museum, and that 
hey are by Johnson. This is an important paper. Among other contributions to this 
ssue of The Colophon are A Chronological Grouping of Some of Emily Dickinson’s 
Poems, by Mr. George F. Whicher; The Aldine Edition of British Poets, by Mr. 
denry N. Arnold ; and The First Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, by Mr. 
Rudolph Gjelsness. 


[TEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES. 


ROM Mtr. Bernard Halliday, of 1, King Richard’s Road, Leicester, comes a 

catalogue, number 174, which has given me a good deal of pleasure. It is not 
1 list of ‘ high spots,’ but one which contains a great many interesting old books, very 
‘easonably priced. Most of them, it seems, come from the library formed in the 
sighteenth century by Samuel Reynardson, F.R.S., of Holywell Hall, Stamford. 
[hey are, for the chief part, books of a good type, mostly published in the eighteenth 
sentury. Many are concerned with agriculture ; there are some out-of-the-way botanical 
works and some on art, political economy, gardening, history and archzology. Among 
uistorical books I notice the two very uncommon first volumes of David Hume’s 
History of England, quarto, Edinburgh, 1754, offered for no more than eight-and-six- 
yence. A special feature is made of old dictionaries, which account for some thirty 
yr more items, while there is also sprinkling of poetry throughout the catalogue. 
from this I was able to get one or two things, especially (for only three-and-sixpence) 
hat pretty and not very common little book, Poems, by Mrs. John Hunter, 8vo, 
‘802. The book is famous for containing that pretty poem ‘“‘ My mother bids me 
yind my hair,” so well known as a song. I already had a copy, but the price tempted 
ne to get a second, and I was rewarded by a bibliographical point, which may be worth 
ecording. In my first copy there is an errata slip pasted at the foot of the last page of 
ext, p. 122, KI verso. K2 is either missing or blank (there is a blank leaf where kz 
hould be, but I cannot tell whether it is conjugate with ki or not). In the copy 
ought from Mr. Halliday (which was issued early, since it is inscribed in manuscript 
une 14th, 1802, on the title page, by the original purchaser, and the printed date of 
he dedication is only May 22nd, 1802) there is no errata slip, but Kz has in the centre 
f its recto the imprint “ T. Bensley, Printer, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, London.” It 
eems at least possible to me that, since Bensley’s name occurs as printer on the 

L 
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title-page, K2 was removed after a certain number of copies had been sold, perhaps 
about the same time as the errata slip was added. This is chiefly guesswork—but the 
point is possibly worth suggesting as a subject for further investigation. Perhaps, 
while this little book is under discussion, it may be permissible to point out what a 
charming poet Anne Hunter sometimes was. Here is an Elegy : 


Sigh not, ye winds, as passing o’er 
The chambers of the dead you fly ; 

Weep not, ye dews, for these no more 
Shall ever weep, shall ever sigh. 


Why mourn the throbbing heart at rest ? 
How still it lies within the breast ! 

Why mourn, since death presents us peace, 
And in the grave our sorrows cease ? 


The shatter’d bark, from adverse winds, 
Rest in this peaceful haven finds ; 

And, when the storms of life are past, 
Hope drops her anchor here at last. 


Sigh not, ye winds, as passing o’er 
The chambers of the dead you fly ; 

Weep not, ye dews, for these no more 
Shall ever weep, shall ever sigh. 


And here is a Song : 


Dear shade of bliss, enchanting hope, 
Thy fairy dreams are almost o’er ; 
Bewilder’d, weary, faint, I stop, 
My heart, alas! believes no more. 


Yet from the beaten track I stray, 
And truant fancy wanders far, 

To catch one faint and trembling ray 
From thy obscure and distant star. 


Come, dear delusion, smile once more, 
If in thy smiles I may be bless’d ! 
Spread thy green mantle on the shore, 
And give thy anchor to my breast. 


Admittedly these poems have not quite the innocent, touching charm of her most 
famous poem. And, in the second piece, the reader may be disturbed by wondering 
whether an anchor is an altogether suitable give for a lady’s breast. Yet it is undeniable 
that Mrs. Hunter has an elegance, a slightly mannered pathos, that give her the right 
to a place among the small—though genuine—talents. 

I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


WAS SHAKESPEARE A PRINTER ?* 


T is just possible that he was for a while. At any rate, we cannot say that he 
was not; for we have no certain information concerning his life between the 
years 1585, when Hamnet and Judith, his twin son and daughter, were christened 
at Stratford, and 1592, when Lord Strange’s men performed the First Part of 
Henry VI, which bears Shakespeare’s name as author. But it is more likely that in 
the intervening years he was already busy on the stage. It is conceivable, and even 
likely, that he studied from books printed and sold by his countryman, Richard 
Field, at Blackfriars. It is not likely that he ever “ assisted . . . the brothers Jaggard 
in their Fleet Street bookshops.” Captain Jaggard very tentatively suggests that he 
was, inviting us to “‘ imagine him introducing popular books to buyers with some such 
remark ”’ as 
These are of the Second Edition. 
Merry Wives, ii, i. 
But John Jaggard was not admitted a freeman of the Company of Stationers 
till August, 1593, and William Jaggard’s first venture in publishing was entered on 
March 4th, 1594. In spite of Captain Jaggard’s array of some five hundred quotations 
from the Plays and Poems, ‘‘ containing expressions connected with paper and print,” 
it cannot be said that there is any evidence that Shakespeare ever set up type or pulled 
a proof. Not one of Captain Jaggard’s extracts has any purely technical bearing on 
the printer’s trade. The first ten words for. which he finds references are Abstract, 
Almanac, Apron, Aristotle, Arithmetic, Ballad and Bible. The next is Binding ; and 
although there are two or three references to the binding of books, Captain Jaggard 
grotesquely perverts Shakespeare’s plain meaning when he quotes under that heading 
Touchstone’s 
They that reap must sheaf and Bind ; 
and Shylock’s 
Fast Bind ; fast find. 
He wishes us to believe that Gower’s couplet (Pericles, ili, 1), 
. . . from opposing coigns 
That the world together joins, 
is a metaphor taken from printers’ quoins ; and that in 2 Henry VI, iii, 2, the line 
. . . he but Naked, though Locked-up in steel, 
contains a double allusion, not to steel armour, but to a compositor’s ‘‘ naked ” type 
and his locked-up forme. In Iago’s line 
I have rubbed this young Quat almost to the sense, 
Captain Jaggard suggests that “‘ Shakespeare may have had a Quad in mind at that 


moment”; but ‘‘ Quat” according to the Shorter Oxford Dictionary means “a 
pustule, a small boil; astye” ; and there is no reason to suppose that Shakespeare 


took his metaphor from anything else. Captain Jaggard shows as a “ ‘Tudor Printery, 


* Shakespeare once a Printer and a Bookman. Lecture I of the Twelfth Series of Printing 
Trade Lectures at Stationers’ Hall, 2oth October, 1933. By Captain W. Jaggard. Shakespeare 
Press, Stratford-on-Avon. 4to. ros. 6d. 
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circa 1585” a reproduction of a well-known engraving by Galle ; but the printing- 
office is not English. 


THE SEA TROUT 
By Eric F. DaGLisu 


FLY FISHING 


HE late Lord Grey of Fallodon’s Fly Fishing, first published in 1899 and put 

forth in an enlarged edition in 1930, has just been added to Messrs. Dent’s 
Open-air Library, edited by Mr. Eric Daglish.* It has for frontispiece the wood- 
engraving of the Sea Trout, which I am able to show on this page. It is clearly printed 
in the 12-point size of Mr. Bruce Rogers’s Centaur type. Its handy shape—7} by 44 
inches—will tempt some of us who are anglers to slip it into the pocket when next 
we go a-fishing ; or if our avocations or the season keep us from the river, we may yet 
indulge in pleasures of memory and of hope in the delightful company of Lord Grey’s 
pages. 

B. H. NEWDIGATE 


* Price 35. 6d. net. 
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CHRONICLES 
MUSIC 


LISZT. SAcHEVERELL SITWELL. Faber & Faber. 15s. 
ROSSINI. Francis Toye. Heinemann. tos. 6d. 

MUSIC HO! Constant Lampert. Faber & Faber. tos. 6d. 
RECITALS : GRAMOPHONE RECORDINGS 


NDETERRED by Mr. Ernest Newman’s Olympian thunderings against his 

short biography of Mozart, Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell has embarked on a more 
ambitious venture with his new life of Liszt. There are undoubtedly criticisms which 
can be made against this book, but I am extremely thankful it has. been written. Mr. 
Sitwell, though hampered by being unable to play the piano at any rate well enough 
for the demands Liszt makes on pianoforte technique, has obviously taken great 
trouble to make every possible use of all the sources available to him, and to have 
the music of Liszt played to him by (?) Mr. Constant Lambert or on the gramophone ; 
and as the work has obviously been a labour of love, and as Mr. Sitwell is a man of 
sensibility, he has made the best use of his material. 

There are no doubt many people who could have written a better-informed book 
from a technically musical point of view ; but I like to think that there are few people 
who could have written of Liszt so sympathetically, or with such well-judged enthusi- 
asm. Further, Mr. Sitwell is a writer, not a journalist, and knows how to produce 
striking impressions by means of a clever use of anecdotal material and by his poetical 
descriptions and imagery. One leaves his book with the impression that Liszt was a 
great man—a supreme pianist, a strikingly original composer, a fine teacher, a most 
lovable man and something of a magician. And this is much more than many other 
writers on the subject have been able to convey. It is a most inviting book, readable 
and intelligible even to the non-musical reader. ; 

I feel, however, that he has not sufficiently explained the secret of Liszt’s great 
importance both to his contemporaries and to us. I believe that Liszt’s importance 
lay as a pianist in inventing, by means of his transcendental technique, new colours for 
the pianoforte—figuration makes colour on the piano : and as both pianist and composer 
in stressing Excitement in music. 

I think we may say except for the isolated instance of Scarlatti (of whom, like all 
great composers, Liszt was a great admirer), excitement through virtuosity was a new 
idea in music. Liszt’s works, exciting in themselves by their mere bravura, were like 
almost all virtuoso music blank cheques emotionally. His music was left to be filled 
in emotionally by the personality of the performer. The performer must be not only 
a great virtuoso, but a great personality. It is on record that Liszt could play the 
same piece of music once to make his audience weep and again to make them laugh. 
Liszt as a performer knew the importance, so little realized by our younger British 
composers, of making his music ‘get over the footlights’: and he relied on the 
player to do this. That is why his music so often sounds dull even in the hands of 
highly skilful pianists: the excitement and emotion must be supplied by the per- 
former. This is also the case with almost all other virtuoso music, such as Scarlatti’s 
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Sonatas, Bach’s Organ Toccatas, Mozart’s Concertos, Weber’s Concertos and 
Sonatas, and is an important fact which is hardly ever taken into account in their 
performance. Reverence for the classics is not enough. ‘This was strongly presented to 
my mind by a recent performance by Horowitz of Liszt’s “ Funerailles ” : his range 
of tone colours, his excitement of rhythm and ‘effects,’ his presentation of both emo- 
tion and music was magical—and so Lisztian. 

Of Liszt’s interest in the music of his contemporaries of all nationalities ; his interest 
in the modern music of his time and his sympathy with music only as long as it was 
‘ alive,’ I have not space to write here. I can only say it is an attitude only too 
uncommon to-day. It is an extremely unhealthy sign to-day that anything 
‘modern’ is regarded with hostility when so much interest is being taken in 
‘museum music,’ the music of Debussy, of Brahms, of Beethoven and of Bach. 
Mediocre living music should be of more interest than first-rate dead music. 
It is indeed only by transporting the feeling of excitement that we have on hearing 
a modern work for the first time, back into an historical background, that we can 
make a work by, say, Bach, come alive again—by looking at it through the eyes, 
let us suppose, of the Elector of Brandenburg. 

Another wholly delightful, sympathetic and well-informed musical biography has 
been recently issued, The Life of Rossini, by Francis Toye, the musical critic of the 
Morning Post, whose previous work on Verdi is recognized as the standard critical 
biography. Mr. Toye is one of the few critics in England who realizes that almost 
all music is in origin vocal and by derivation Italian, and that in the seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries opera was the most important branch of musical activity 
and had an immense influence on all other branches of composition. He knows what 
real singing (an almost lost art) can be, he is also director of a well-known restaurant, 
and a first-class Italian scholar. With such qualifications it may be imagined that he - 
has produced a really first-class book ; a book, too, that is eminently readable by 
the unmusical. Rossini’s life quite apart from his music is by turns amusing, exciting, 
problematical, even scandalous—for hush! he married a real demi-mondaine. His 
wit was famous and this side of him is given full justice. Perhaps full justice is not done 
to his influence on such people as Schubert, Liszt, Berlioz, Chabrier and even that 
untouchable Wagner. But enough is given us to make us realize that Rossini is one of 
the greatest musicians of all time; had he had better librettos and more constant 
health, heaven alone knows to what heights he might have risen. It makes one’s mouth 
water to hear of that very large cache of light pieces he wrote in his later years with 
such delicious titles lying unpublished in the museum at Pesaro. Let us hope that 
Mussolini, who has done so much to publish the music of his country, will order an 
edition to be made as soon as possible. Meanwhile we must be thankful that we have 

Il Barbiere,” “ William Tell ” and the “ Stabat Mater ” as some of the greatest con- 
tributions to the world’s music. 

The third important music book to be issued recently is Mr. Constant Lambert’s 
study of modern musical tendencies, Music Ho ! Mr. Lambert is a very considerable 
musician, as conductor, critic and composer, and one can have nothing but admira- 
tion for the carefully thought out and lucid presentation of an extremely difficult 
subject, his able correlation of musical tendencies with those of the other arts—paint- 
ing, poetry and the cinema, and extremely witty and amusing comments. No one 
who is interested in modern music should miss reading the book, which cannot fail 
to clarify many vague ideas on the subject. Unfortunately the book is extremely 
defeatist in tone. For Mr. Lambert music is in a sad and rapid decline: and I should 
like most emphatically to join issue with him on this. The only three composers he 
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will allow us are Sibelius, Duke Ellington and William Walton. Stravinsky he regards 
as a short-winded melodist who since his Russian period has disguised his paucity of 
ideas by using classical forms and dishing up unappetizing and cerebral particles ; 
Falla as an unimportant exploiter of national colour ; Hindemith as an opportunist 
journalist and Les Six as a pathetic group of outmoded enfants terribles. He suggests 
that modern music should be in touch with modern life—whatever that may be— 
but for him escape and futility seem the only motivations of composition that he 
will recognize as typical of our moderiu life. 

To me the main motive forces in modern music that are typical of our time, apart 
from the escape and futility motives, are energy and excitement ; and it is exactly 
in these qualities that Stravinsky, Prokovieff, Falla, Hindemith, Honegger, and 
Poulenc are so strong. Mr. Lambert rather begs the question by stating at the begin- 

-ning of his book that a number of modern works and composers may have received 
insufficient notice ; but it is to me in “ Noces,”’ the ‘“‘ Duo Concertant ” of Stravin- 
sky, the Retablo and Harpsichord Concerto of Falla, the Prokovieff No. 3 Piano 
Concerto, the two viola Concertos and Konzertmusik for brass and strings of Hinde- 
mith ; ‘‘ King David ” and the Piano Concertino of Honegger, the Bal Masqué and 
Improvisations of Poulenc, that the greatest triumphs of modern music lie : and these 
works receive little if any mention. And Mr. Lambert has obviously not learnt the 
lesson that between the great classical periods have always lain experimental periods 
—in our own case immensely speeded-up by rapidity of communication—and that 
after these we may expect masterpieces : and also that even experimentalists produce 
masterpieces sometimes ; and it is only by looking for these that we can watch the 
trend of music. I should be very unhappy if I thought music to-day was in a decline ; 
I believe we are now on the edge of a new period of classical masterpieces. 

I did not have space in the last issue to mention the very interesting piano recital 
given by M. Jacques Fevrier. He is becoming a very fine pianist in the best traditions 
of France, and in spite of using a rather poor German piano which did not allow his 
beautifully clear and dry articulation and tone colour full play, he produced a most 
favourable impression of technique and musicianship in a most unusual programme— 
a Weber Sonata, and pieces by Fauré, Chabrier, Poulenc, Ravel and Debussy, all of 
them composers who are much too much neglected in piano recitals, and who all 
could and can write magnificent stuff for the piano. I have never heard Ravel’s 
** Alborada ” or Chabrier’s “‘ Scherzo-Valse ” better played. 

I must draw the attention of all Bach lovers to the magnificent series of recordings 
of the Bach Brandenburg Concertos 1, 2 and 4, performed by Cortot and the Ecole 
Normale Orchestra (H.M.V.). The orchestration is as nearly as possible original with 
harpsichord continuo: the virtuosity of the soloists is exceptional and the whole is 
conducted by Cortot in a really musicianly way, with fine rhythm. We have waited a 
long time for worthy recordings of these Concertos, but it has been worth it to be 


given these in the end. 
VERE PILKINGTON 
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MORGENROT. Ucicky. Ufa. Curzon. 

THE BATTLE. Farkas. Gaumont-British. Capitol. 

MAN OF ARAN. Frauerty. Gainsborough. New Gallery. 
EMPEROR JONES. Murpny. United Artists. Marble Arch Pavilion. 
IT HAPPENED ONE NIGHT. Capra. Columbia. Tivoli. 


S& years ago, behind locked doors in the Soviet Embassy in Berlin, and in the 
offices of the now defunct Derussa, I saw film after film in which the same 
young actress appeared. She had high spirits, some ability and a certain sameness, 
whatever her réle. . . . They told me, ‘‘ For our concept of cinema, she is, of course, 
too much of a star.”” But Mr. Goldwyn did not think so, and, after a period of starring 
in Germany, she was allowed eighteen months to learn English well enough, being 
Russian, to play in an American film of a French novel. Catherine (of Russia) is mean- 
while acted by an Austrian and a German actress. So that it is not surprising to find 
an American being Queen Elizabeth or a Czech as an Eskimo, and if we want to go 
highbrow, which means we must mention Pabst, we can settle everything by recalling 
that he had a Russian singer and an English comedian in his Spanish film; with 
results that we know, but are perhaps unwilling to admit. It is, therefore, natural that 
while Anna Sten, on whom so much has been spent, should prove to be only a com- 
posite Dolores Costello, Dietrich and Constance Bennett, a real star, in the person of 
Margaret Sullavan, should be allowed to steal all our admiration by the simple, old- 
fashioned trick of really acting. 

This is only that killing of novelty with naiveté for which the cinema has always been 
famous. It results in many diversions, one of which is the skill with which three 
elaborate historical pictures are being released on top of each other, just to make sure 
we get really used to the rarity of historical pictures. Cleopatra will soon follow, and 
though Laurel and Hardy have not yet felt called upon to appear as William and 
Mary, Eddie Cantor has had to go back to Rome, as an CEdipus of complex adventures. 
Too thorough a combination of naiveté and novelty may, however, be more distract- 
ing than diverting, and it is a pleasure to welcome such a picture as It Happened One 
Night. Being a ’bus-film, it cannot be novel; but it is naive and that is the kind of 
comedy Americans know how to make, the word implying artlessness, freedom from 
affectation and amusing simplicity. When they make other kinds of comedy, we get 
such a film as Riptide, which, regarding the sophistication at which it aims as an affair 
of expensive clothes on cheap people, explains only why Ina Claire, to be seen showing 
sophisticated comedy at its best, must be seen on the stage . . . and that is irrele- 
vant. It Happened One Night is, therefore, an artless story of a rich young woman 
who dives off her father’s yacht in order to rejoin a husband no one else likes. On the 
Miami-New York ’bus she is recognized by a reporter. He keeps his eye on her to 
make sure no one else shall walk off with the story. Its scoop is important to him, as 
he has lost his job. The girl mistakes his protection for the other thing which that 
word sometimes means, and having got over her indignation at that, then resents his 
having no personal interest in her. That grows, as things will, and on the last stage of 
the journey, the girl admits that it no longer seems very important to get to New 
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York. The young man at once rushes off to the city, to borrow money so that he can 
ask her to marry him. But she thinks she has been deserted, decides he was only after 
the reward offered for her safe return, and agrees to a formal marriage with her 
husband. The father meanwhile is interviewed by the reporter, whom he likes, and 
as he leads his daughter to the altar, he tells her she is a fool not to marry him. He 
adds that he is waiting in a car outside. Wherefore, when asked by the priest if she 
will take the other man, already her husband, she bolts, leaving the wedding in 
uproar, and drives off with the journalist. The direction of this simple fun is by Frank 
Capra, which should by now be tantamount to saying that the film is humorous, 
human, rich in detail and lively. 

It is ironic that such films as Morgenrot, Man of Aran and Emperor Yones should 
count as “ novelties,” but, coming more from the world than from the wardrobe, 
they do. Books of travel, history and sociology still form a proportion of publishers’ 
output ; the screen devotes itself to fiction, and therefore such films as these stand 
out all the more strikingly, much as a glimpse of the country will to a child who has 
previously seen rocks and fields only painted on canvas in theatres. Morgenrot tells 
a story of the U-boat campaign from the German point of view ; which is that that 
campaign was justified by the Allied blockade, inflicting famine and hardship on 
civilians. It matters not at all whether this view is agreed with or not. What matters 
is what kind of film it gives rise to, and Morgenrot is a film of laconic dignity and 
devotion to duty. The U-boat torpedoes an English destroyer, which is taken to 
_ relieve the blockade, referred to as “ the Eastern front.’’ On her next journey, she 
sights a schooner flying no flag. When a shot is put across her bows, she runs up a 
Danish flag. But a minute later, running up the White Ensign, she reveals herself as a 
Q-Ship and sinks the submarine. We may draw what moral we like from the picture, 
but there are no two ways of regarding Carl Hoffman’s camera-work, the experience 
of sea and submarine which it gives, or the drama of character which it unfolds. 
Though acted by well-known actors of the German screen, the officers never seem 
actors in the sense that Charles Boyer in The Battle is always an actor. 

This English version of a French film is brilliant and grim. It is finely made by 
Nicolas Farkas and the camera-work is both courageous and controlled. It deals with 
race-problem and several others—war, which is shown for what it is ; Westernization 
rather less than skin-deep ; a country with good battleships and a low standard of 
living. But it does not take it as its purpose to solve any of these problems, but only to 
achieve a dramatic ending. It does, but the drama is of the studio, neither of sea nor 
soul. The Battle uses all that technicians can give to achieve realism; we are left 
admiring, but asking for expression of reality. 

Flaherty, of course, gives it to us, and he makes so clear the reality of his subject 
that it is easy to think the expression fuller than it is. Man of Aran, though fine, is 
far from being that exposition of his creed towards which an artist works. It shows up 
the weaknesses in that creed more than the strength, and for that to be understood it 
is necessary for something to be said of the islands. Lying off Western Ireland, small, 
barren, and lashed by waves, they are only fifteen hours from London. Yet they have 
neither trees nor soil, and the Atlantic sends wild seas over cliffs five hundred feet 
high. On one of these islands, nine miles long and three wide, live twelve hundred 
people. Anyone who asks why should avoid this film. Flaherty lived nearly two years 
on this island, making a film of their everyday life. He made it in the form of an 
episodic chronicle of a man, his wife and their son. A compost of seaweed, pulverized 
stone and soil found in handfuls among crevices produces the one crop, of potatoes. 
Fish is the main food, and the men’s life is fishing. A shark-hunt, culminating in a 
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storm at sea, is the climax of the picture. Mother and son stand on a gale-swept 
headland, watching the curragh being blown like a matchbox on the tearing tide. 
These pictures are amazing and never once are we conscious of the camera-men. 
Gradually the crew fight their way in, and though a fierce wave wrecks their boat 
on the rocks, they are safe. They have lost their curragh . . . but there is another 
day to come, they will make another boat and fight the sea once again. ‘They have 
always done so and will always do so... . | 

One gets sea and rocks and then more sea in Man of Aran. One gets sudden realiza- 
tion of what a shark is, then sea again, and the kinship of the islanders with it and the 
part played by the woman, doing what is left undone, starting what others will finish. 
But one does not get saga-quality. Flaherty has negated the thousand or so other 
islanders. One wonders why they do not come to help and if they are all, every family, 
having the same adventures. One feels that this family is dramatized by its isolation, 
and so at once loses the reality aimed at. The film shows nothing of leisure, of the 
billiards, dancing and drinking on the island. It shows nothing but courage, and it 
becomes possible for unromantic minds to analyse farther than Flaherty the courage 
of people who fight for the food which will enable them to live, to go on fighting for 
food. But Flaherty is a natural romantic, and allows the photography of many of his 
scenes to be of an emotionalism allied to The Angelus. 1 myself prefer my elemental 
dramas starkly rendered, without the blurred outlines and lurid lights which seem 
an oleograph’s perquisite. But he does what he sets out to do, gives us not men of the 
ee but his idea of a Man of Aran, and in all other respects his craft is irreproach- 
able. 

It is a pity that the makers of Emperor Jones were not so wise, for then the ending 
would have let down neither audience nor star. That this does happen is more a pity 
because Paul Robeson, making his first talkie appearance, does so with freshness and 
finish. The part being so much associated with him, it would have been easy for us to 
have felt his interpretation a repetition for benefit of camera. But it does not, because 
he swings through the film, in voice, movement and characterization vivid. Starting 
where the play leaves off—that is to say, with the events which the emperor remem- 
bers in his flight—the film never falters through all the diversities of Jones’s career till 
he gets to the island. Then, when the natives take to the hills and he flees, the director’s 
grip slackens and the scenarist seems hampered by the dramatist. Till then we have 
been given a cross-section of negro life, with the star striding through it, a new Paul 
Robeson, were he not so much Brutus Jones that we forget who else he is. Emperor 
Jones shirks the imagination which would have made the end a fitting climax to a rare 
picture. But it succeeds in being, first and foremost, exciting and intelligent and, 
incidentally, the first authentic picture of the black race we have had. 


ROBERT HERRING 
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ee ee SERYMAN'S JEWEL. Edited by Marcus Woopwarp. Chapman & 
all. 15s. 


HERE’S ENGLAND. By Dorotuy Hunt ey. Rich & Cowan. gs. 
COUNTRY MIXTURE. By H. Atwoop Ctarke. Philip Allan. 7s. 6d. 


THE YEOMAN’S ENGLAND. By Sir Wittram Beach Tuomas. Alexander 
Machlehose. 8s. 6d. 


_A CHARTER FOR RAMBLERS. By C. E. M. Joan. Hutchinson. 2s. 6d. 
ENGLISH JOURNEY. By J. B. Priesttey. Heinemann & Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


OTHING is more touching than the Englishman’s delight in the country. In 

London many a brave little underling will say to another “‘ Fine day, to-day : 
brighter than usual !” and then retire to a basement to go bald under the glare of 
electric light almost every day of his life. And when he is not under electric light, he 
is cultivating a little bit of garden : where the eighteenth century put a yew hedge he 
puts up some trelliswork, where it put four brick walls he puts a standard rose, where 
it put a temple, he puts a bird bath. Of the six authors I am reviewing here, only one, 
Mr. Priestley, makes this observation—and it has been made before, though not by 
a popular novelist, on the innate rusticity of the English. “‘ They do not willingly let 
go the country—as the foreign people do—once they have settled in a town ; they are 
all gardeners, perhaps country gentlemen, at heart. Abroad, the town, even though 
it is really only a small village, nearly always starts abruptly, brutally, at once cutting 
itself off from the country and putting on the dusty and flowerless look of a city. 
Here we take leave of the country, and with infinite gradations, from the glory of 
rosebeds and the full parade of hollyhocks to the last outposts, among grimy privet 
and grass where perhaps a sooty aster still lingers. Find a street without a flower, and 
you may be sure that there the English are in exile, still hoping and planning behind 
the lace curtains and the aspidistra for a time, and place that will break into living 
blossom.”’ So writes Mr. Priestley with splendid eloquence, of Swindon. 

Yet I feel that, though less self-conscious about it, each is assured of the same 
thing. Arthur Woodward, a journalist, writes The Countryman’s Jewel : Days in the 
Life of a Sixteenth Century Squire: he is dead now and this work is the fruit of his 
days of retirement, edited by his brother, Marcus Woodward. It is not unnatural 
that a journalist should turn back in his last days, to the rural life of Elizabeth’s time. 
It is a pity, however, that he found it necessary to write in an unconvincing imitation 
of sixteenth-century English. The last chapter is that on herbs, where a few plain 
facts are stated. On many pages, however, one feels that the appeal of the ‘ quaint ’ 
and the ‘ Ye olde’ rather spoils the harmony of the book. But there is one way in 
which the Englishman, forced into urban conditions that he does not like, is able to 
dream himself into an escape. 

There is one other book which might come under the ‘ Ye olde’ heading. It is called 
Here’s England. Its failure to be a convincing picture of English life is not the fault 
of the authoress, Dorothy Hartley. She says in her preface that it is no more than a 
sketch book. She has written sketches, under headings of the months, about rural 
occupations and scenery all over England. They are, where there is not too much 
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chirpiness about them, excellently done. It is with the photographs that I must find 
fault. They are many and in collotype, pleasingly scattered about the book. But the 
mistiness is overdone. ‘“‘ Good-morning ! taken from the Church Tower at 7 a.m. The 
village wakens and the chimneys smoke for breakfast.” This brings to the mind long 
shadows of the early sun, sparkle and clarity, but all one can see in this book, from 
the church tower, is a grey blur that might be Manchester. Many illustrations seem to 
have been out of focus when they were originally made. There is, however, no excuse 
for the carelessness which puts this as a caption: “ The Cerne Giant. That thirsty 
man of chalk waved his club across the sweltering downs.” In the photograph one can 
hardly see the downs and there is no indication whatever of ‘ that thirsty man of 
chalk.’ 

Two old hands at the country, two gentlemen who obviously wear tweed that has 
nothing of the aggressively arty about it, come next. Country Mixture, by Atwood 
Clark, author of Those were the Days, is a quiet impassive chronicle of labourers, 
longevity, country doctors, carriers and birds and snakes written from an armchair. 
‘“‘My mother, father and myself stayed at the ‘ Sands’ for a fortnight in 1878. No 
crowds ; only one or two quiet guests besides ourselves.”’ This is a very quiet, restful 
book no one can help enjoying. The Yeoman’s England, by Sir William Beach ‘Thomas, 
is more discursive and at the same time more observant of natural history than all 
the other books in this bundle put together. Its most valuable pages are those which 
describe the changing of the rural landscape. They are tellingly written. Sir William 
Beach Thomas notices things we do not see for ourselves during every month in the 
year. January with its bird migrations and its hunting. ‘‘ Some praisers of the old 
time, like Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, may prefer the hunting of the hare—which is the older 
sport—to the hunting of the fox, but they reckon, perhaps, without the courage of the 
one expressed in his watchful forward gaze, and the fears of the other, declared in 
the backward glances of the soft brown eyes.”’ His observations are almost entirely 
confined to natural history, through all the different months of the year. They are 
rambling essays, many of them reprinted from The Observer. But they do not ramble 
too much, and interspersed among interesting remarks on the habits of the bittern 
appear profound and alarming truths. What most disturbs me is Sir William’s 
reference to elm trees. He calls our time “‘ the last of the elm age.”’ And, of course, 
it is true. Elms are everywhere condemned as treacherous trees, falling suddenly in 
the summer night across a road and (very sensibly) crushing a motor-car. We take so 
much for granted their uneven globes of foliage above every green and gold meadow 
and down almost every fence that we forget that few elm trees are being planted. 
Soon they will fall and give way to repulsive and inappropriate, but quite crowing 
conifers, so that Somerset will become like Aldershot and the Vale of the White Horse 
resemble Sunningdale, far away, at present, thank Heaven, at the other end of the 
county. Elms go with thatch, deep grass, ample lanes and warm stone churches : 
conifers protect the club house—their black arid branches forming an appropriate 
background to glaring ridge tile and white sham Tudor gable. All this Sir William 
notices in The Yeoman’s England, so that when we come to Mr. Joad in A Charter 
for Ramblers, admiring with enthusiasm, but not without condescension, the landscape 
gardening of the eighteenth century, we realize that there is hope for English rural 
scenery yet. 

For Mr. Joad is very much of the present age. His book charges like a motor-bike 
through accepted country conventions. For him there is no rot about villages nestling 
round churches amid the towering elms—rural England is a network of footpaths 
which should be open to the public, rest-houses which are, gamekeepers and landlords 
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who are anti-social, and a host of really invaluable information for anyone who wishes 
to take seriously the joys of ‘ hiking.’ The other authors in this bundle will agree 
with Mr. Joad in at least one point—they will despise with him that fat-necked sausage 
who tours down the main road in a closed saloon car and sits in it reading a newspaper 
when he has reached an accepted beauty spot. 

Otherwise I think the authors of these books would disagree with him : Mr. Atwood 
Clarke and Sir William Beach Thomas would hardly be able to bring themselves to 
speak to him at all: Mr. Priestley would puff at his pipe, assume a Yorkshire accent, 
and tell him exactly which popular causes he should and should not espouse while 
poor Miss Hartley would be carried away in a faint to see Mr. Joad, like some great 
pylon, striding across her rural occupations. 

Of all these books Mr. Priestley’s is the best on England, if not on its country. 
He hardly notices fields, hedges and animals. In none of his books do I ever remember 
reading a good description of rural landscape. It is characteristic of him that when he is 
in the best scenery in England—the Wiltshire downs above the Vale—he should only 
refer to Swindon. The English fourney, while being aggressively characteristic of its 
author, is the best work by him that I have read. Everyone should read it, because it 
gives a true picture of England through the eyes of our new industrial generation. It 
helps to explain why people ride motor-bicycles round the ramparts of an earthwork, 
and, at the same time, why they also pine for green fields. It is invaluable topography 
with Mr. Priestley as a sort of Cobbett of the internal combustion engine and train. 


JOHN BETJEMAN 
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LETTERS TO THE NEW ISLAND. By Wiu1am BuTLer Yeats. Edited by 
Horace ReyNno.ps. Harvard University Press (Humphrey Milford). 10s. 6d. 


THE BIG TREE OF BUNLAHY. By Papraic CoLum. Macmillan. ros. 
EARTH MEMORIES. By LiewELyn Powys. The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 
THE STORY OF MY DEATH. By Lauro pz Bosis. Faber & Faber. 3s. 6d. 
ARCHY’S LIFE OF MEHITABEL. By Don Marquis. Faber & Faber. 5s. 


THE SAGA OF THE FAROE ISLANDERS. Translated by Murier A. Press. 
J. M. Dent. 4s. 6d. 


EXPLORING THE ANIMAL WORLD. By Cuares Etton. George Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd. 35. 6d. 


ETTERS To The New Island is a collection of essays written by Mr. W. B. 

Yeats to The Boston Pilot and the Providence Sunday fournal between 1888 and 
1892, and we are much indebted to Mr. Horace Reynolds for their publication. Their 
prose gloriously foreshadows the achievements of later years: as a critic his tributes 
are as graceful as a crown of bay leaves, his criticisms penetrating and witty. The 
Letters are dominated by his fight for the re-birth of Irish Literature; using his 
people’s almost fanatical patriotism as his weapon by offering them the folk-lore and 
legends of their own country, revived and told by Irish writers. In a letter to The 
Boston Pilot he writes : 


When literature comes to them, telling of their own country and of its history and of 
its legends, they will listen gladly enough. The people of Ireland have ever honoured 
intellect, although they have no intellectual life themselves. I have heard a drunken 
fisherman tell a man that he was no gentleman “‘ because nobody is a gentleman who 
has not been educated at Trinity College, Dublin.” The people of Ireland have created 
perhaps the most beautiful folk-lore in the world, and have made a wild music that is 
the wonder of all men, and yet to-day they have turned aside from imaginative arts. Can 
we bring them to care once more for the things of the mind ? 


A long and penetrative introduction by Mr. Reynolds and a preface by Mr. Yeats 
himself add interest to a book interesting in itself. 

The folk-lore of every country has been gathered, through the centuries, on the 
village greens under the shadow of a big tree, and Mr. Padraic Colum has reaped a 
rich harvest of legend, fairy-tale and village anecdote from the shade of The Big Tree 
of Bunlahy. They are told, each in his own way, by travellers resting on the road and 
villagers who have paused awhile on their errands. There was Simon the Huntsman 
who told the story of Usheen, who went with Niav to Tir-nan-Oge, the Land of 
Youth, and when he returned to find his friends, found that he had been away for 
three hundred years ; and the old Clock-mender who told of a man who, in anger, 
left his home, and was walking down a beach when he heard : 


. along, strong, soughing sound, and then it became a soft, sighing, sinking sound, 
and between the sinking and the swelling there were other sounds—a whirring sound and 
a whispering sound, a lifting sound and a lulling sound. He went on and on, and at last 
he came to what they came from. And lo and behold! there was a whale there, a great 
bulk upon the sands. But it was a whale that was only bones now; the flesh had been 
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stripped off it, and the wind was going through its ribs and touching upon the slight 
bones that were like river-reeds inside the skeleton. And the sounds changing ever never 
ceased—soughing, whirring, whispering, sighing. He stood listening to the music and 
forgetting everything that was upon his mind. And he saw his wife standing at the other 
end of the whale’s bulk with wonder in her looks as she listened to the sinking and the 
sweling: the lifting and the lulling music that the wind made through the bones of the 
whale. 


And returning with the music in his brain, made the first harp in Ireland. Some of 
the fairy-tales are reminiscent of others of every nation, but they have a purely Celtic 
glamour and their prose has the individuality and music which only Ireland can give. 
In perfect keeping with the whole book are Mr. Jack Yeats’s illustrations. They are 
pen-drawings, of which only the frontispiece is in colour, and I would give much 
to reproduce one here. 

The first essay in Mr. Llewelyn Powys’s book, Earth Memories, tells of the author’s - 
battle for life against pulmonary tuberculosis. The disease followed him like a 
shadow at his shoulder, reasserting itself whenever life was at its fullest. But by way 
of recompense it must have bequeathed to him some of his passionate love of living, 
and perception and appreciation of all those things which must, fundamentally, make 
up the greater background of our lives: the heavy quietude of a summer day in 
England, a partridge on her nest, a pond in a valley, the love-making of two 
dragon-flies : 


This hour in the downland valley was, I knew well, but of an inconsequent second’s 
duration in the moon’s age-long espionage of the earth’s physical being. She had seen the 
magical and molten ash of the earth’s orb stirred with the trouble of life. She had seen 
passionate men, resolute and adroit, raise themselves out of the dust. She had heard them 
cry out to the gods whose thoroughfares are uncatalogued star spaces. She had seen them 
go stumbling through lucky grass, their hearts distraught with love. She herself was part 
of the profound mystery of the humming firmament, the outer rim of which, for a few 
scattered moments, has been envisaged by the dreaming minds of men. The truth resides 
in matter’s proud processions as they are revealed to our uncertain senses. In what can be 
seen, in what can be heard, in what can be touched, tasted, and felt, there is no treason. 
Only these messengers can be trusted. Here are the golden threads which alone can lead 
us without betrayal to those true states of beatific vision, ephemeral and sublime, wherein 
through the medium of our vulgar faculties we may see immortal movement, bright and 
clear, upon our planet. 

I was suddenly awakened from my rapture. I had heard a sound, a sound sensitive and 
fresh as soft rain upon a leaf. It was the hare drinking. 


Although the first essay is remote from the others, it holds the key to them all, 
varied though they are. There is a macabre quality that creeps into each one, but 
little bitterness. He does not resent men, but only man who, with the growth of his 
civilization, has discarded and ignored so much of the ordinary joy of living, who is 
ready to be amused by two starving children dressed in motley, and a tired old 
stallion cantering round a ring. 

The chapters are headed by wood-cuts by Miss Gertrude Mary Powys, which 
perfectly illustrate the spirit of sombre delicacy which broods over the whole book. 

Miss Ruth Draper has given us a very beautiful translation of the letter written 
to a friend by a young Italian poet before his flight to Rome to distribute anti-Fascist 
pamphlets to the people. He never returned. He was Lauro de Bosis, author of 
Icaro and compiler of The Golden Book of Italian Poetry, and founder of the Alleanza 
Nazionale, an agency for combating the Fascist régime. ‘The society was discovered 
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in 1930 and the leaders were arrested, two of them receiving fifteen years’ imprison- 
ment, and it was by way of recompense that Lauro de Bosis worked as a concierge 
in Paris in order to earn enough money to learn to fly and acquire an aeroplane. He 
left the South Coast of France for Rome on October 3rd, 1931, having only done five 
hours’ solo flying, and he must have known how slight his chances of returning were, 
for he headed his letter The Story of My Death. The letter was published, with some 
omissions, in The Times and the New York Times on October 14th, 1931, and has been 
reprinted here in its entirety with the original French and a translation into Italian. 
Miss Draper has also contributed a short but interesting biographical note. 

I can only use the phrase from the sublime to the ridiculous when linking such 
names as W. B. Yeats, Padraic Colum, Llewelyn Powys and Miss Ruth Draper with 
the biography of a cat by a cockroach, though, when one has realized that Archy could 
only use the typewriter by butting the keys with his head, there is no doubt as to this 
being a stupendous piece of work. Also, having but one head and orily nondescript 
legs, he was forced to ignore all punctuation and capitals. 

Many praises have been sung for Mehitabel, the cat who in all adversity lived up to 
her motto, ‘toujours gai archy toujours gai,” but before meeting Archy I never 
dreamed that I could have the remotest affection for a cockroach. Although a simple 
soul, for tact he stands supreme among men and cockroaches, for instance his sugges- 
tion that pre-natal influence was responsible for Mehitabel’s curious, barking kittens 
which were born so soon after her close friendship with a coyote she met during her 
return journey from Hollywood. 

Mr. Don Marquis says in his introduction that he has tried a dozen times to kill 
off this illustrious pair. I hope he never succeeds. 

In his introduction to Mrs. Muriel Press’s translation of the Saga of the Faroe 
Islanders Mr. E. Kellett remarks that ‘‘ Rapid and casual reading is useless : we have 
to contribute our share, as the author contributes his.’”? Mrs. Press has made this 
easy for the reader, for her translations are written simply and bluntly, with little detail 
and no embroidery, and although she occasionally resorts to such a modernism as 
“. . he now egged him on as hard as he could,” her style is very much as the Sagas 
must originally have been told, and her portraits are vivid. 

The Sagas are mainly of Sigmund and his cousin Thorir, who, after the murder of 
their fathers by Thrand, were fostered by the outlaw Thorkell. There are many 
names and many happenings in a small book, but it leaves one surprisingly free of 
any mental indigestion. 

The would-be naturalist could not do better than to read Mr. Charles Elton’s 
Exploring the Animal World. It is essentially a book for the uninitiated: I do not 
believe that it contains a single Latin word, but Mr. Elton writes with such a dis- 
arming simplicity that one misses that sense of irritation derived from being “ talked 
down to.”” He does not demand the discomforts and indignities that the Nature-lover 
is usually subjected to, but suggests such pleasant months as May and June in which 
to glean information. The book is based on a series of national broadcast talks which 
were delivered during the months of April and May in 1933, and while by no means 
profound, covers a field of information as varied as it is interesting. It is illustrated 
with woodcuts by Miss Norah S. Unwin, which are full of charm. 


JEAN FARQUHAR 
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GOOD biography of Ben Jonson was long overdue, and the highest praise 

one can give to Mr. John Palmer’s able and judicious study is that its subject 
would probably have appreciated it very much indeed. In the past there has been a 
tendency to label Jonson as’ an erudite pedant who made an inadequate use of his 
great talents by squeezing them unmercifully in the mould of his poetical and dramatic 
theories. It is impossible to imagine a fairer critical appreciation than this one, which 
has no “summing up ”’ in the conventional manner because, as Mr. Palmer points 
out, that is a textbook habit which standardizes the approach of hasty scholars to 
great movements and figures. There is not the slightest doubt that Ben Jonson was 
accepted by his contemporaries as their most significant and representative figure. 
Mr. Palmer advances the view, and in my opinion he is right to do so, that Jonson, 
remarkable for his literary achievements, was even more remarkable in his size and 
energy as a human being. The reader is asked to form his own estimate of Jonson’s 
work and personality, and by singularly apt and happy quotation and summary Mr. 
Palmer provides all the material that is necessary for him to do so. Nothing in his book 
is better than the chapter on the Dzscoveries. As Mr. Palmer points out, Jonson is 
rarely to be found in slippers, and the nearest thing to catching him in the confessional 
is to read this commonplace book. A few precious lines upon memory reveal the 
secret of Jonson’s great learning : 


I myself could, in my youth, have repeated all that I had ever read and so continued 
till I was past forty: since, it is much decayed in me. Yet I can repeat whole books that 
I have read and poems of some selected friends. 


Perhaps the key to Jonson’s life may be found in one phrase, “ I know no disease of 
the soul but ignorance.” His own quest of knowledge was strenuous and unending, 
and it took him into uncomfortable and profitless morasses of learning. His belief in 
the efficacy of the brain made him suspicious of admitting a romantic element into 
his plays, and his narrow theory of comedy forced his unfortunate characters to move 
up and down their appointed grooves with monotonous regularity. His vein of poetic 
genius was seldom allowed to reveal itself, except in The Sad Shepherd, in which, Mr. 
Palmer remarks, one may feel a silence of the spirit, ‘‘ broken only by Arcadian voices 
plaintive or merry, devout or mocking, but never arresting or harsh.” 
In the glorious exuberance and richness of Elizabethan drama, too little attention 
has been paid to the excellence of Jonson’s prose. Sententious it unquestionably is, 
often enough, but in the Discoveries Jonson could not help showing that he was a poet 
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as in the lovely ending to this passage, which turns a philosophical reflection into a 
memorable piece of literature : . 


What a deal of cold business, doth a man mis-spend the better part of life in ! in scattering 
compliments, tendering visits, gathering and venting views, following feasts and plays, 
making a little winter love in a dark corner. 


Mr. Palmer has written an altogether attractive book on the life and work of an out- 
standing personality in English literary history. 

It is not often that two particularly good books on the same period are published 
within a month. A Companion to Shakespeare Studies is also.a noteworthy production, 
thanks to the scholariy editorship of Mr. Granville-Barker and Mr. Harrison. ‘The 
purpose of the book is concerned with the poet-dramatist, apparent in the work 
he left; nothing more is intended. There are various deliberate omissions. ‘The 
personal problem of the sonnets is not discussed, and Dr. Mackail’s admirable 
“Life? occupies just over seven pages, and nothing that is relevant has been — 
left out. Mr. Granville-Barker contributes a most valuable section on ‘‘ Shakes- 
peare’s Dramatic Art,” which should be read and taken to heart by all the 
people who maintain that Shakespeare’s plays are for the study and no longer for the 
stage. He is especially interesting on ‘The Convention of Time,” in which he 
maintains that Shakespeare discovered a primary need for speed and for a significant 
continuity of action. Mr. Granville-Barker points out that the exception to this rule, 
among the plays, is Hamlet, which is the tragedy of delay : 


Here the necessary swiftness of the action itself is sustained by half a dozen devices ; 
by fresh characters appearing, short scenes, swift-flowing verse, change between verse 
and prose. How fatally easy—given that subject and that hero—to have made Hamlet 
a tragedy of slack monotony also! Shakespeare runs no risks there. 


Mr. Granville-Barker contends that Shakespeare not only wrote but also thought and 
felt dramatically, and that he has given us not merely plays in poetic form but some- 
thing that is fundamentally and essentially poetic drama. 

A Companion to Shakespeare Studies would be worth buying for Mr. Granville- 
Barker’s forty pages, but the contributions of his colleagues ave also extraordinarily 
interesting. Shakespeare’s poetry, sources, text, and the drama of his time all receive 
notice, and there is an admirable essay on the National Background by Mr. Harrison. 
Two sections are devoted to Shakespearian criticism, and it is rather surprising to find 
that there is no mention of Mr. Priestley’s essays in his English Comic Characters, or 
of Bagehot’s contribution to Shakespearian investigation. Mr. Harold Child conveys 
a tremendous amount of information in “‘ Shakespeare in the Theatre from the 
Restoration to the Present Time.” There is no doubt that A Companion to Shake- 
speare Studies fulfils the editors’ intention that “‘ it should be able to bring the keener 
among the spectators or readers of the plays, whose only care is enjoyment, to a more 
familiar and a far livelier contact with them.” 

The Lamb centenary literature is the richer for the publication of Charles Lamb 
by Mr. Orlo Williams. This is an ideal short biography. Mr. Williams has an unerring 
eye for essentials, and he believes that his subject’s greatest achievement was not to 
invent Elia but to be Charles Lamb, “ that compound of poetry, loving-kindness 
courage, waywardness, and transparent honesty, to whom the hearts of many different 
men went out in his lifetime and have gone out since.” Augustine Birrell objected to 
the phrase “‘ poor Lamb,” as Lamb himself objected to the phrase “ poor Coleridge,” 
but when one reads the events of the lives of Charles and Mary Lamb, told in a short 
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book like this one, one is struck by the fact that they both won whatever happiness 
they had by resolute courage. After the dreadful tragedy of their mother’s death 
there was nothing spectacular about their lives, but for quiet determination they have 
rarely been equalled, and Mr. Williams has been particularly happy in emphasizing 
this in his moving and entertaining book. 

Like Lamb, Mallarmé was a sociable creature, and his famous receptions had a 
considerable influence on the younger French men of letters. He wrote comparatively 
little, and he was the slave of his own hypercritical faculty, It has been said with 
truth that he was too critical ever to create freely, and too limited ever to create abund- 
antly. All his life he was in search for a new esthetics, and this long quest is the subject 
of The Aisthetics of Stéphane Mallarmé, by Doctor Cooperman, who has attempted 
to ascertain that the descriptions and the associations to be found in Mallarmé’s poetry 

_originated in plastic images, which had an emotional source ; that these images grew 
vaguer in the poet’s search for an art that was suggestive and allusive, rather than 
descriptive. The vagueness was then allied with movement and gesture, and the 
musicality became more studied, as the poet became more interested in the art of 
the theatre. As Mallarmé was increasingly influenced by Wagnerian principles, so did 
the dramatic appeal and accentuation in his work become more apparent. All his life 
he was in search of the perfect art form. ‘“‘'To him the perfect art was a synthesis of 
music, poetry, painting, and the dance, dramatized in the abstract, with the aid of 
architecture and sculpture: the thought-content was merely to be suggested through 
rhythm and movement.’’ It is impossible to give a fair idea of Dr. Cooperman’s careful 
and conscientious work in a short notice. He has handled an extremely difficult 
subject without affectation, and in associating the chief content of Mallarmé’s work 
with Hamlet, the “ hero of destiny,” he has shown that destiny was the problem which 
mainly troubled Mallarmé’s spirit. 

The subject of Dr. 'Tillyard’s new book is Poetry, Direct and Oblique, and the argu- 
ment is the extent to which the directness or obliquity of statement in a poem does and 
should affect the reader’s judgment of it. Mallarmé was against all statement in 
poetry, and for pure obliquity. Some modernist poets accept Mallarmé’s doctrine and 
the obligation to be oblique at all costs. Mr. T. S. Eliot writes verse which is, according 
to Dr. Tillyard, ‘“‘ a mixture of genuine obliquity and disguised statement.” Dr. 'Till- 
yard asks: “Is it not better for the common reader to have obliquity laboriously 
translated that he may grasp it than to miss it altogether ?’ And he goes on to state 
that the practice of criticism in the past has made it terribly clear how much obliquity 
has actually been undetected. 

I have read Poetry, Direct and Oblique with some enjoyment, because it is always 
interesting to see an enthusiast at work explaining a cherished theory, but I do not 
believe that judgment of a poem should be affected primarily by the directness or 
obliquity of statement in it. 

Beauty of words and thought, memorable phrasing, inevitable epithets all seem 
to me to be very much more important, but that is, perhaps, because I have an 
instinctive distrust of the academic love of theory and classification. 


ERIC GILLETT 
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HE remarks on the cover jacket of The Sancroft Sisters are embarrassing in their 
ff mixture of something one might want to know and such romantic non- 
sense as: ‘‘ Woman after woman who reads this book will say: ‘ This sums up for 
me much speculation, thought and emotion ; a book J want to read—and how it has 
been written, ably, beautifully, with great imagination and feeling, and with restraint.’ ” 
It is quite true that the book deals with things which wanted saying, true that it has 
been done with commonsense, sincerity and some imagination. As for ‘ restraint,’ it 
is there, obviously a quality inherent in a sincere writer who knows that to over- 
emphasize some things is to un-say them. 

There are three Sancroft sisters. They grow up more or less after the war. The 
point of the book is to show the effects of this transitional period on three girls of 
different ages. It is evident that the writer does not wish to exaggerate, does not 
wish to follow in the ways of the many who sentimentalized overmuch about men 
after the war. She wants to say, quietly, that things were changed a little for women 
too, both then and even now ; and she does say it, often with too plain an effort (the 
result is a tightening of style), in a novel which holds the interest well enough aside 
from its ‘ mission.’ 

It is a very human and quotable book. Joanna is, perhaps, the most. interesting of 
the three sisters ; from the time when she leaves the note under the watering can in 
the garden to tell their summer tenant that she hopes she will like their house and 
garden and is “ Your sincere friend, Joanna Sancroft, Aged 12.”’ That the tenant did 
not use the watering-can and that her sister found the note in the autumn and read 
it with glee to the family at lunch is one of those natural, humiliating things which 
do happen to children. Always, Joanna was “ subject to fits of delicacy” (not of 
eee ; and she was ready to listen to others, to feel that their way might be better 
than hers : 


“Try and decide ” (someone said to her later, when she was grown up) “ what you 
want to do. Write it down, perhaps. And do it.” 

But when Joanna thought of what she wanted, in honest faith, she dared not face herself 
with it. After all her pondering, her delving into the world and the universe—“ What I 
want most of all,” thought Joanna, bravely facing it, “‘ is to be liked by heaps of people.” 
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For, after all, though half of her yearned for apprehension and completeness, though 
her bewildered soul might struggle towards knowledge and light, Joanna’s world was a 
tent, flimsy enough, and upheld by very human tent-poles. Here, in this corner, Simon held 
her ceiling on his narrow shoulders, but there was Aunt Alice, there was Sorrel ; there, 
in a dim corner, two or three young men she had known; here, in a beloved place, was 
Cicely. Like living caryatids, they all stood, and every smile, every movement of their 
faces and hands were dear to her. Their presence made for her “ little heavens throughout 
the day.” To the sound of their voices, affectionate or hostile, she rejoiced or was sad. 


‘There are many Joannas, male and female, in this world. And many Cicelys. Cicely 
was the oldest, the married, the best-balanced sister, never very clear in the book, 
more of a type, used as a foil for the others. She had always known that people 
_ stand, ultimately, alone, which is not exactly news, and makes one inclined to distrust 
a character who accepts the fact so calmly as she did, Sorrel, the other sister, is more 
interesting, if less lovable, than Cicely. Her character is summed acutely by her 
ex-fianceé the last time he sees her : 


“No, I didn’t,” said Johnny, “I frightened you, but I never broke into that air-tight 
compartment, that protective covering, that nothingness that you keep around your mind, 
or heart, to save it from contact with anything that may touch you. 

“Listen, Sorrel ; never once since I have had anything to do with you have you ever 
given yourself to anything, or to me. I don’t mean you wouldn’t have slept with me. 
You’ve never thrown your heart open to anything outside ; you’ve always withdrawn and 
kept yourself safe and tight. You’re utterly ungenerous. You can’t spare an atom of your- 
self. When you haven’t understood anything you’ve never once asked yourself if there was 
some limit to your comprehension ; never. You’ve said it was foolish. It was foolish because 
I loved Italy ; it was foolish because I wrote books the way Ido. . . . Anything too large 
for you to contain, anything your system did not expand to enclose, was foolish. I thought 
you had a wisdom that I did not know, some inner scales of judgment. . . .” 


And there are many Sorrels, charming and nice people withal, in this world, subject 
enough to Johnny’s fair indictment. The Sancroft Sisters is a book to read if you, man 
or woman, are willing to consider any lesson in its possible application to yourself. 
It doesn’t, as a matter of fact, do much about the war business—and therein it is wise. 
This author’s next book is something to look for, however disappointing it may be (and 
usually the second book is disappointing !). 

The Captain Hates the Sea is a strong contrast, equally as good in its different way, 
neither of them being, as novels, marvels of originality or obvious works of genius. 
But good, very good ; alike, in that each has a point, and makes it well. There have 
been many books recently about cruises and ocean journeys and shipwrecks. This is 
another along those lines. More than most, it makes you live on the ship the whole 
time. The conversation will prove a bit rough for some ears, occasionally ; but 
lurking in and around the almost trite “ plot and action” is the fine point of the 
captain’s unglamorous view of the whole thing. It gets subtly behind the scenes, as 
it were, and shows how a captain gets to be a captain, not by the usual ‘“ from cabin 
boy to commander ” sort of thing, but by focussing your eye unromantically on the 
actual work a captain does—that work so different from entertaining people on the 
bridge or at dinner, or sinking with his ship, or navigating the thing. The Captain 
Hates the Sea is, for that reason, a good novel. 

Miss G. M. Trevelyan is another who has tried a difficult thing and succeeded— 
at least competently. She writes of a faded woman in a nursing home, taking the story 
backward, showing the woman of fifty-odd after being in love, in a way more than 
usually foolish, with a very young man. It is all very commonplace. A less skilful 
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writer would have made nothing at all of it. Miss Trevelyan has made a book quite 
possible to read, and one which lingers in the mind a good ten minutes afterward. 

Homeward Journey is a short story with considerable vitality. There are charming 
bits in the beginning of it, especially where tributes are paid to the mother of the 
vicar’s large family of children. She tells them that David is the dead little brother 
sent back again by God because God thought they really needed him. But David and 
Elizabeth, who are left, quite young, after the mother and father are dead and the 
others married, become less and less interesting. The earnest David takes up with 
a cheap little girl called Jessie ; which is not so bad as it sounds, for the author gets 
well into his stride after a time and does a good piece of work in the short story of his 
disillusionment with Jessie. 

It is inevitable that one should look forward to a second book when the first one has 
been unusual and promising, but, as I said before, not always good to do so. Miss 
Margiad Evans’ The Wooden Doctor showed a rugged strength, a determination to 
write, and an individual quality. To read Turf or Stone is to look into a dark and murky 
pool, and to turn away from the creatures writhing within it. It may be another 
Wuthering Heights. The comparison with the Brontés is inevitable, for the weird 
strength persists in spite of few redeeming features in the book; for it is a book 
which shows nothing, proves nothing and makes one far from willing ever to read it 
again. 

Falling Star is not at all bad. It is good, easy trash. And perhaps a little more. The 
story doesn’t matter. Miss Vicki Baum is sensible. The plain sense of her view pene- 
trates to Hollywood, as it did in Grand Hotel in another sphere, and she tells some 
practical things about the making of pictures which no film critic with all his trips 
to studios ever puts quite so unadornedly. The translation of this book is excellent, 
ringing true in the centre of the tone, never exaggerating from one language to another. 

Another practised novelist has come among us again—Mr. W. B. Maxwell with 
The People of a House. There is very little to say about this book. Those who have 
read Mr. Maxwell’s other novels know his competence, which rose above that in 
A Spinster of This Parish and one or two others on the long list. 

Mrs. Belloc Lowndes is amazingly modern. Young writers of novels could do far 
worse than to study the methods of this writer of many, many best sellers. She gets 
her effects quite consciously—seeming to have a gift for deciding what the working 
girl will like to read, and putting it down with the minimum of effort. Behind this, 
there is something more ; but in Another Man’s Wife she has written a book for the 
libraries—and there it is. 

In Strange Salvation, Miss Kathleen Hewitt has a mission. Innocent girls who go 
wrong have a very hard time, it seems, in the charitable institutions where they go to 
have their babies. This Tess is peculiarly unfortunate all her life, in spite of a strong, 
sweet, unselfish nature (her name is not Tess). Miss Hewitt shows in detail how such 
institutions are run, after having brought out the dreadful things happening before 
the control of unscrupulous dentistry in this country. For so obvious a piece of 
propaganda (which arrives at no conclusion) the scheme and the story are not bad. 

Mr. Robert Graves has constructed a sort of novel of part of the life of the lame 
Emperor Claudius. I must confess that I have not read it all. I found that I could 
not, which does not imply any fault in the book, beyond the fact that such books are 
likely to sit heavily on the chest in more ways than one. 


HELEN MORAN 
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HE late Lord Curzon of Kedleston was, by general agreement, one of the least 

popular of that group of statesmen who steered this country—rather erratically, 
perhaps, but, in comparison with other countries, fairly successfully—through the 
critical years immediately following the war. He had none of the arts of the demagogue. 
He was aware of his unpopularity with the masses, and he resented it. Yet I think he 
would not have been greatly surprised if he had been told that, ten years later, after 
he and many of his colleagues had left the stage for ever, there would be an increasing 
public interest in himself, his personality and his work, and that book after book of 
very high quality would be published, portraying and explaining him for the benefit 
of just those kinds of people—those ‘‘ upper middle classes,” as he called them— 
who refused to recognize his greatness in his lifetime. Where some of his more popular 
contemporaries have been commemorated in print by no more than extracts from their 
own war memoirs, or stiff, official “‘ lives,” Curzon has become the object of keen 
biographical research. 

The explanation is easy. He lost his battle. After a life of exemplary endeavour, 
the prize for which he had always striven eluded his grasp at the last. That was a 
tragic moment, which must live for ever in English political history. And the fact 
that Curzon, who was essentially Eton and Oxford, took his defeat in such a sporting 
spirit, will some day add to its historical interest. Mr. Nicolson tells the story 
effectively, in his crisp, incisive style, which somehow still suggests an ancestry of 
official minutes : 


There was no telephone installed at Montacute. Throughout that Whit Monday Lord 
Curzon remained in the country a prey to excited impatience. Towards the evening a 
policeman was observed approaching the front door upon a bicycle. A telegram was 
delivered to Lord Curzon. He opened it with trembling fingers. It contained a message 
from Lord Stamfordham, summoning him to London without delay. He regarded the 
message as equivalent to an offer of the Premiership. 

On the morning of Tuesday, May 22, he travelled up from Somerset with Lady Curzon. 
. .. They lunched expectantly. They waited: they waited. At 3.30 p.m. Lord 
Stamfordham was announced. With some embarrassment he explained that the King had 
decided to send for Mr. Baldwin. Curzon insisted that so ludicrous a decision should 
immediately be reversed. Lord Stamfordham explained that at that very moment Mr. 
Baldwin was being received at Buckingham Palace. Curzon gasped. The dream of his 
lifetime lay shattered at his feet. Lord Stamfordham left him. He wept like a child. He had 
forgotten Baldwin. Nobody had ever thought of Baldwin. ‘‘ Not even a public figure,” 
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sobbed Curzon. “ A man of no experience. And of the utmost insignificance.” He bowed 
his face in his hands. “‘ The utmost insignificance,” he repeated. 


He was obviously wrong there. He was often wrong in his estimates of his con- 
temporaries. And that brings us to the second part of the explanation of his unpopu- 
larity during his lifetime and his growing popularity since his death. He offered a 
problem. He was a man of great and very versatile gifts. He might have been a notable 
travel writer and an authority on travel literature. In 1923 he wrote, in the intro- 
duction to his excellent Tales of Travel : “ Even now, if in rare moments I seek 
literary distraction it is in the perusal of works of travel and exploration that I am 
certain to find it.” He had many wise things to say on this subject—as on the preserv- 
ation of ancient buildings, the problems of the Orient, and any other topic that 
attracted his eagerly inquisitive mind. And he always wrote of these things with 
penetration, and understanding, and an exciting candour which is absent— 
inevitably—from his political writings. He was probably the best-read man in a 
Government which no longer contained Morley or Birrell. He had a wide-awake, all- 
round intelligence, and a superb memory. 

There is a popular idea that he lacked humour, and the fact that he once declared 
to Lord Riddell that he had ‘ always taken a humorous view of life’ seems strongly 
to support that view. Yet when the first shock of that final tragedy had worn off, he 
was able to take his political elimination with a laugh. As Mr. Nicolson shrewdly 
puts it, “ having failed, by an inch, to reach the supreme goal of his ambition, his 
public career ceased to interest him.”’ Such a man may not have been a wit, but he 
cannot have been unaware of the humorous side of life. 

What he did lack, as Mr. Nicolson very clearly brings out, was a sense of values, 
or proportion—and perhaps, after all, that is only another way of saying a sense of 
humour. He was disconcertingly ready to change his principles. On Female Suffrage, 
on House of Lords Reform, and even on Near Eastern policy, in which he was person- 
ally interested, he changed his side suddenly, without any real explanation, except 
that it was convenient to do so. He was an opportunist whenever the occasion seemed 
to require it. If we ask ourselves to-day what he “ stood for,” we must reply that it 
was not for principles so much as for methods—for integrity of administration, for 
hard work and the grard manner, rather than for any definite ideal of a well-ordered 
world. In his quarrel with Kitchener in India he compromised on the principle, but 
resigned on a personal point. That was his weakness. He was ‘ egocentric,’ as Mr. 
Nicolson says. “ Neither his combative individualism, nor yet his mental inelasticity, 
proved such constant impediments to his success as did his defective sense of pro- 
portion, his faulty instinct for real values.” That seems to sum the matter up admir- 
ably. But it will not close the controversy, nor deprive Curzon’s enigmatic figure of 
its posthumous limelight. I am not merely writing round Mr. Nicolson’s book; all 
these ideas are there—and a hundred others which I lack space to discuss. It is an 
extraordinarily interesting and provocative book; but not, I think, the last on the 
subject of Curzon. 

It was inevitable that Curzon’s name should be mentioned, not infrequently, in 
Dr. Addison’s personal diary, which is now brought to an end (in January, 1919) 
with the publication of this second volume. Dr. Addison was a typical war-time 
Minister, with a Lloyd George Coalition standard of values, and a strictly Lloyd 
Georgian view of the kind of man best suited to steer his country through the dan- 
gerous post-war years. His diary is full of the names of those “‘ square-jawed men 
who did well out of the war,”’ but have, most of them, never been heard of since. 

Of Lord Curzon’s presence in the Government he was, of course, aware ; but it is 
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a fair deduction from this diary that he completely under-estimated him. He found 
him, he remarked, “‘ too high falutin’” (February, 1918)—which was precisely the 
popular view. It is more surprising that he should have thought Curzon “ very slow ” 
(May, 1917), a man who never seemed to have time to do his work (February, 1918). 
That is surely not the recollection of other public men who were in touch with Curzon 
at that time ! In 1917 and 1918 he was only Lord Privy Seal, and though a certain 
amount of committee work was thrust upon him, he cannot have had nearly as much 
on his hands as in the following year, when he became Foreign Secretary, and des- 
patched the business of that office with all his usual punctuality. 

But the real interest of Dr. Addison’s diary is that he has published it just as it stood, 
with few omissions, I should think, and certainly no alterations ; and that it does 
reflect, very accurately, what was a common attitude of mind at that time. Not only 
as regards Lord Curzon, but on every other topical question and every political figure 
with whom he came in contact, he is an invaluable recorder. He comments very little ; 
he merely sets down the facts as he saw them. Glancing through the two bulky volumes 
of this diary, now that they are finished, one can see that they will be more useful to 
posterity than many livelier works of the kind, which interest us more to-dav. 

Mr. H. C. Armstrong is the sort of writer the gods love. They play into his hands. 
His Grey Wolf was well-timed ; but in this new study of Ibn Saud, the conqueror 
of Arabia, he has seized hold of time by the very forelock. When the book was pub- 
lished, and for a few weeks later, it seemed a piece of, shall we say, biographical 
licence, to describe the Wahaby King as the ‘“‘ Lord of Arabia.” There were the 
independent states on the Persian Gulf ; there was the protectorate of Aden, huddled 
in the south-western corner ; and above all there was the Yemen, and part of Asir, 
not only independent but rather defiantly so. That obstacle has now been removed. 
At the moment of writing, the “‘ Lord of Arabia” does indeed rule from Riad to 
Hodaida, and holds almost the whole of the Red Sea coast. Mr. Armstrong’s title is 
justified. His book is vigorously written and is largely based upon a personal visit to 
Arabia, and to Ibn Saud’s court. 

It is hard to recapture the fierce emotions of the ’sixties. But we know that one of 
the sights which stirred our bearded grandparents almost beyond endurance was the 
spectacle of Adah Menken, in pink tights, tied to the back of a plunging horse, which 
was understood to be about to dash over a precipice somewhere off-stage. Mark Twain, 
Charles Reade, Walt Whitman, Bret Harte, Dante Gabriel Rossetti—they all fell 
for it. Swinburne was her slave, and apparently also her dupe—for it was a cruel 
practical joke to insist upon spending the night with him. Her relations with the elder 
Dumas were the talk of Paris, and are pleasantly described by Mr. Falk in a chapter 
entitled “‘ D’Artagnan’s Last Conquest.” We get an impression of a charming, humor- 
ous little woman who deserved ali the luck that came her way. 

I have long thought that a reprint of Gronow was overdue. He was, admittedly, a 
mere gossip, a retailer of scandalous stories, but he gives a picture of his times. For 
students interested in the social life of the early nineteenth century he is invaluable, 
and even the most casual reader should find plenty of entertainment in these well- 
printed pages, illustrated ky Mr. Malcolm Easton’s woodcuts. 
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WINE AND FOOD 


SHERRY: With an Appendix on Shippers and a Folding Map. By H. WARNER 
ALLEN. Constable. 5s. 

CLARET AND THE WHITE WINES OF BORDEAUX. By Maurice HEALY. 
Constable. 5s. 


CHAMPAGNE: With Appendixes on Corks, Keeping, Serving, Vintages, Brands: 
Shippers. By ANpré L. Simon. Constable. 5s. 


GOURMET’S BOOK OF FOOD AND DRINK. Illustrated by Hendy. The Bodley 
Head. 7s. 6d. 


COOK’S TOUR OF EUROPEAN KITCHENS. By K. and M. ScHUMACHER, 
adapted by P. and L. Grattan Esmonpe. Chatto & Windus. 5s. 


MAUDUIT’S COOKERY: THE VICOMTE IN THE KITCHEN. By Vicomte 
DE Maupuir. Stanley Nott. 6s. 


HE first three volumes on this list belong to Constable’s Wine Library, the 

excellent series edited by Mr. André Simon, who has done more than anyone of 
equal eminence to share with Englishmen his unrivalled knowledge of wine. Mr. 
Simon is not only a connoisseur but a man of letters and a clubbable man who has 
proved the ambassador of wine in many fruitful, humane and sociable organizations. 
There can be no doubt that his series of books by experts upon individual wines is 
the best of all recent guides to this subject, with Mr. W. J. Todd’s short Handbook 
of Wine for the most elementary introduction. We begin with sherry since that collect- 
ive name for an infinite variety of blends is the best of appetizers, is a wine that can 
be drunk at any hour, is a wine that keeps after having been opened, is the only wine 
that smoking does not destroy. Mr. Warner Allen has collected his information on 
the spot, in the Jerez district, and with his companionable aid the reader can follow 
the history, the making, and the tasting of sherry from the dry clean Tio Pepe before 
dinner to the dark, rich, fragrant types that can be best enjoyed with turtle soup or at 
desert. Sherry, however, being blended and fortified with spirit, is a work of art, and 
so for natural wine we have to go to Bordeaux—to the marvellous variety of wines that 
are known here collectively as claret. 

The book in the same series by Mr. Maurice Healy is remarkable in several ways. 
To begin with the author was, he tells us, until the age of thirty, no wine-drinker, 
so he now has the distinction of being the most perfect exemplar of conversion in 
recent times. His pages include the second (and completer) history of the Saintsbury 
Club yet written, from the dinner held in honour of that ripe man in 1931 to the 
foundation of the club that sprang from it. All good things hang together, and wine 
and letters have nourished each other from the festival of Dionysus to this day. Like 
Mr. Warner Allen, Mr. Healy has found the best of his experience and knowledge in 
the vineyards themselves, and his account of his visits to Bordeaux and its neigh- 
bourhood is delightful and instructive reading. He makes a general comment that I 
am glad to have authority for endorsing: ‘‘ the average red wines of Burgundy are 
below the average red wines of Bordeaux” ; and the consequence is that when you 
are offering Burgundy to a guest in England you have to find an older and more 
splendid wine to provide the same quality as that which a younger claret will give 
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you. The technical and practical chapters are supplemented with one on the white 
wines, and here he confines himself to the Sauternes and frankly dismisses the white 
Graves which are so mysteriously popular in grocers’ shops. For those who have no 
natural taste for sweet wines, this has to be acquired, but the effort (as I have found) 
is worth making. Chateau Yquem is in a class apart, and is the only wine I know that 
startles by its extraordinary flavour, which, but for its magnificence of bouquet and a 
latent distinction at the back of its extreme sweetness, is more reminiscent of a liqueur. 
These white wines, however, do have distinction, and lately I was privileged to taste 
a Suduiraut which possessed a delightful almost smoky after-taste that could be 
compared with the latent dryness of a fresh pineapple. The sweetness is the vehicle 
not the substance of the flavour of the great Sauternes. Like art, wine cannot be 
enjoyed or understood from books about it. The books are the indispensable aids to 
experience of the wines themselves. No more than this book is needed to start the 
inquiring reader on a voyage of discovery that will end by making him a better host, 
a more welcome guest, a humaner friend. 

Champagne has a pseudo-prestige which seems to rest more on its sparkle and 
price than on its quality. To me, at least, the older champagnes are to be preferred 
precisely because the sparkle is less and the true flavour of the wine is therefore 
unimpeded. No sparkling champagne indeed has given me more pleasure than a still 
white champagne, but this is not always easy to find even in Paris, where one is 
sometimes offered a so-called still champagne which yet requires one small piece of 
wire round the cork. This is not the true still, and should be rejected. If Mr. André 
Simon knows more about one wine than another, it should be about champagne, 
and in his fascinating book he modifies the popular tradition that Dom Pérignon, the 
seventeenth-century cellarer of the Benedictines at Hautvilliers, was the inventor of 
the sparkling wine. Mr. Simon writes: ‘‘ Dom Pérignon ‘ was not the first to make 
sparkling wine nor to use corks, but he was the first to show the people of Champagne 
what was the best use they could make of their wines.’ It was apparently St. Evre- 
mond, the arbiter of taste under Charles II, who created the taste for champagne in 
this country, and the next important change was the preference for dry over sweet 
champagne in the middle of the nineteenth century. There is much information, 
technical, commercial, social in this book, and it will be a thousand pities if it is not 
appreciated by the many to whom wine seems to mean champagne only. 

Cookery books and books on food are harder to discuss than wine-books, perhaps 
because so much of them is concerned with the necessary details of cooking. The 
flavour of a wine may be hard to describe, but there is a range of terms and categories. 
How much harder to find agreed terms for the description of a sauce ! Unlike most 
works of its class, the Gourmet’s Book of Food and Drink is not only a work of refer- 
ence. The subject is the author’s hobby, and the chapters discuss the different meals 
from breakfast to dinner before concerning themselves with different types of dish. It 
concludes with some bills of fare, which are always welcome, and with a whole section 
upon different cups. The long list of sauces is worth having since many dishes, especi- 
ally fish, really depend upon the sauces for their flavour. There is information about 
remote cooking also, a good chapter on cheese, and the whole book is a delightful 
blend of information and discussion. But surely one good reason for reserving cheese 
to the end of a meal is that nothing mates more perfectly with wine ? People who do 
not like cookery-books can be safely recommended to this work, and those who like 
to gain practical hints from reading about food will find many notes to make from these 
pages. It is the most enjoyable food book that I have met for a long while. 

To tour with this Cook through the kitchens of Europe sounds very inviting, but 
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his selection of dishes for import to this country seems rather limited and arbitrary. 
He only gives two cream soups, and cream does not seem conspicuous in either, 
whereas nobody fails to enjoy the (alas) unusual pleasure of cream of chestnut, cream 
of mushroom, cream of chicken. In this matter the American cook is wiser. Con- 
sidered as a cookery-book, this work has points, but the selection made is rather 
disappointing. 

Cooking is not often the hobby of a man, but the Vicomte de Mauduit is an enthus- 
iast who has earned the printed thanks of Miss Elizabeth Craig and of Frances, 
Countess of Warwick. It is a book of recipes, written with a zest that robs them of a 
forbidding air of statistics and makes them seem easier to cook than perhaps they are. 
The Vicomte inspires confidence. He covers a wide field, but many people really 
need, I believe, a small book, describing say fifty dishes beyond, but not too far 
beyond, the ordinary range of English fare, which they could learn and make when they 
want to enhance the ordinary dinner. The book is full of contrasts—from how to 
boil an egg (!) to how to prepare bouillabaisse, and one of its merits is that you never 
know whether the next page will reveal something rare or homely. For this reason 
there is no type of reader who may not find something of value in it. 


OSBERT BURDETT 
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TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 


BLACK MONASTERY. By Atapar Kuncz. Translated from the Hungarian by 
RaLtpH Murray. Chatto & Windus. ros. éd. 


LONDON IN 1710. Translated from the German of ZacHartAs CONRAD VON 
UFFENBACH, by W. H. QuarrRELL and MarcareT Mare. Faber & Faber. 7s. 6d. 


TENTS IN MONGOLIA. By Henninc Hastunp. Kegan Paul. 153. 


LOWERED BOATS: A CHRONICLE OF AMERICAN WHALING. By F. R. 
DvuLues. Harrap. 8s. 6d. 


R. ALADAR KUNCZ’S Black Monastery has been described by his pub- 

lishers as ‘‘a classic of captivity’; and it is a fact not commonly realized 
that during the war interned civilians often suffered longer captivity than any of the- 
soldiers. Kuncz, a young Hungarian with a passionate love of everything French, was 
in August, 1914, on holiday in a little French seaside village in Brittany. He happened 
to be out of funds at the moment. When he realized what was happening, he tele- 
graphed to Hungary for money, but it never came. Before he could get away to the- 
Swiss frontier he was detained by the French police and interned at Périgueux with 
many others. It soon became evident that he and his companions must remain in 
captivity till the end of the war. They were moved first to Noirmoutier (the Black 
Monastery) and, two years later, to L’Ile d’Yeu off the coast of La Vendée, a soul-- 
deadening island prison, where the wretched captives were herded together in under- 
ground rooms, and gradually went to pieces, morally and physically. In the end they 
were not released until six months after the Armistice. The climax of misery is only’ 
reached in the last chapter with their return to a ruined and starving homeland. 

It is well that we of the Allied countries, when we talk of the horrors of the War,. 
should remember that we were at least spared the supreme bitterness of defeat. This 
is a more poignant tale of misery than any soldier’s memoirs. A soldier had something 
to do; he had, for instance, to fight. These men simply decayed. The gradual loss of 
decency and self-control ; the appearance of unnatural vice in men who had never 
dreamt of such a thing before; the ruination of health, which might possibly have 
been averted by organized athletics but was allowed to increase until Spanish influenza: 
swept them off in batches—all this is mercilessly, photographically depicted in this. 
“ classic of captivity,” this monument of undeserved suffering, this squalid chronicle 
of degradation and dirt. Ii is a ghastly book to read, but it is so obviously honest that 
one feels it had to be written—if only as a warning—while the author was still 
able to hold a pen. He died in June, 1931. 

Yet while he sat in some corner of a prison yard, notebook in hand, observing his- 
comrades—how they slouched as they walked and let the hair grow on their chins, 
how some began to talk too much and then to rave, while others ceased speaking 
altogether, how some remained violently, horribly masculine, while others soon 
revealed essentially feminine characteristics (not intentionally or grossly, but in their- 
natural way of talking and doing things)—while all this microscopic observation went 
on, like a doctor studying a disease, Kuncz himself never lost his grip on the real 
world, the free world, outside. The most vivid page in the book is entirely uncon-- 
nected with prison life. It describes his last adventure just before he was arrested... 
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There was a sudden fierce love affair with a woman staying in the hotel. They had 
never spoken, but they met one night in the moonlit garden : 

I shall never forget the perfume that flowed from that woman’s hair, face, neck. I shall 
never forget the warmth of her body nor that dazing, exalting, maddening kiss we 
exchanged before the door of the house. Later I understood what that was. A farewell to 
woman, instinctive, when my brain could have no conception of what was in store for me. 
Then it filled me only with a strange happinéss, and when I took my lips from hers, it 
was dawn. A sweet-smelling, softly windy, pearl-coloured dawn. I must have felt the 
touch of it on my face, and only then lifted mine from the woman’s in surprise. 

It was only a kiss, and how pure a kiss, and yet perhaps no woman ever belonged to 
me as that stranger. 


The other page that stands out in the memory is one describing the arrival of the — 
first American transports in harbour, the cheering crowd on the quays waving hats’ 
and handkerchiefs, shouting ecstatically, as the great monster liners came into sight 
one after the other through the mist, “‘ Jes Américains ! . . . les Américains !”’ And in 
the background a forlorn little group of internés from their island prison, Germans 
and Austrians, civilians, gaunt and unkempt, staring at the scene with haggard eyes. 

Historians have always depended very largely upon foreign visitors for descriptions 
of English social life and custom, and even the appearance of the English countryside, 
in the days of our ancestors. Sc true it is that outsiders see most of the game. No 
English writer would ever have thought of describing village inns as Fynes Moryson 
did in 1617—for the benefit of a foreign public. No English lady would have dreamt 
of recording all the intimate little details of London life which Sophie von la Roche, 
in 1785, wrote home to her family in Germany. And now we get the translation of 
the travel memoirs of another German visitor, also of the eighteenth century, in which 
he describes minutely such typically English institutions as bull-baiting, cock-fighting, 
Bedlam, which English travel writers like Defoe (who was alive at the time) would 
naturally take for granted. The translators and editors of this interesting little book 
have done well to preserve his observations, by turning into English that part of his 
travel writings which deals with this island. 

But there is an important difference between Zacharias Conrad von Uffenbach 
and most other foreign visitors, including especially the charming Sophie von la 
Roche. He does not like England. He looks at us through clouded spectacles where 
Sophie’s were rose-coloured. He is a sour, ill-natured commentator ; his diary is 
“full of girdings and sniffings,” as Dr. M. R. James remarks. Which, of course, is 
just what gives it its unique value. The number of footpads on the roads between 
London and Richmond and London and Hampstead in the year 1710 was, as he 
rightly says, “‘ no small scandal”’ ; and he dwells on this—to us—interesting subject 
gleefully. His sneers at the “ poor old buildings ’’ of Hampton Court Palace are 
matched by those of the contemporary Englishman, Defoe, and they leave modern 
withers quite unwrung ; but they illustrate his sourness. When he girds at the Royal 
Society as though it were hopelessly moth-eaten and insignificant we remember that 
the Secretary was then Sir Hans Sloane, and the President Sir Isaac Newton. On the 
other hand, when he describes a disgraceful scene at the theatre, soldiers on the stage 
singing a jeering song against the Duke of Marlborough, and the audience “ laughing 
prodigiously ” at it, we cannot help sharing his indignation “ at their insolence in 
heaping public opprobrium on so brave a General.” 

But he is at his best in humbler scenes—at bull-baiting, “‘ this truly English sport, 
which vastly delights this nation but to me seemed nothing very special ” ; at cock- 
fighting, “ another sport peculiar to the English which appears to foreigners very 
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foolish” ; at a fight in the Bear Garden in Southwark, which was “ diverting ” but 
bloody; at Bedlam, upon which he remarks that lunatics are looked after “‘ with far 
greater propriety ” abroad ; or at Bridewell, where the women “ in the style of this 
country were very bold ” towards visitors. But he seems to be accurate in his facts, 
and his detailed descriptions should make fine raw material for modern novelists and 
historians. There is one extraordinarily interesting note on pronunciation: he says 
that the word ‘‘ Southwark ” was commonly pronounced “ Soterick” in 1710. But 
I have said enough to indicate his quality. I would not have missed von Uffenbach 
for a great deal. 

Tents in Mongolia is a breezy and stimulating narrative, describing the attempt of a 
party of young Danes, who had been thrown out of work by the post-war Bolsheviza- 
tion of Siberia. to carve out for themselves a new career in the plains of Mongolia. 
_ They were dairy farmers, and, like many other Danes in that business, had been forced 
to leave their Siberian homes by Red officialdcm. But when their leader, Carl Krebs, 
came back to Denmark from Pekin with glowing accounts of the possibilities of 
Mongolia, and particularly of a certain valley, called Bulgun Tal, which was flowing 
with milk and honey, they heroically threw their capital together and set out for the 
new country. The fact that they failed in the end is a sad commentary upon the 
difficulties of pioneering in this over-governed, official-ridden world. 

Adventurers are not popular nowadays, except as newspaper stunts—and least of 
all, perhaps, in Russia. For adventurers are essentially individualists. These Danish 
dairy-farmers rode into Bulgun Tal, their promised land, on November 18th, 1923. 
In 1926 they left in despair. In the meantime the Bolshevization of Mongolia had 
proceeded apace, and property-owners, especially if they were foreigners, were 
regarded with increasing dislike and subjected to continual persecution. Mr. Hans 
Haslund saw the inside of a Mongolian gaol and ate Mongolian prison fare. He liked 
the Mongols well, admiring their primitive virtues; but the officials were corrupt 
and brutal, and towards the end official interference never ceased. Not all the mem- 
bers of the expedition retired defeated to Denmark. Mr. Halsund himself is appar- 
ently still making a living on the Mongolian frontier in Kalgan. But in Bulgun Tal 
no foreign dairy farmer remains ; the beautiful, empty valley has returned to Nature. 

The comparatively short history of the American whaling industry is a popular 
subject to-day. Mr. Dulles handles it well. His space is limited, but, as he showed in 
his previous work, Lastward Ho, he understands how to compress his facts without 
solidifying them. There is a surprising amount of information in this lively little his- 
tory, which should appeal particularly to younger readers and admirers of Herman 
Melville. 

CLENNELL WILKINSON 
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NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS 


HAT magnificent account of ten thousand miles in the saddle, Southern Cross 
to Pole Star, has been re-issued by Messrs. Heinemann, in the first cheap 
edition at 5s., under the title of Tschiffely’s Ride. Mr. Tschiffely is now 
writing the history of his ride from the point of view of the horses, a book 
designed for children but one likely to be of interest to adults as well. 


Gr Gr 7g) 


N interesting and useful edition of Elizabethan Plays written by: “ Shake- 

speare’s Friends, Colleagues, Rivals and Successors; to wit: Christopher 
Marlowe, John Lyly, Robert Greene, Thomas Kyd, Ben Jonson, George Chapman, 
Thomas Heywood, Francis Beaumont, John Fletcher, John Webster, Thomas 
Middleton, William Rowley, Philip Massenger, John Ford and James Shirley.” 
Edited by Hazleton Spencer, Associate Professor of English at The Johns Hopkins 
University, this volume of 1,173 pages on thin paper, excellently bound, is issued 
by Messrs. Macmillan for the very reasonable sum of 15s. 
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ROM Messrs. Heinemann we have received the first four volumes of the 
Collected Works of W. Somerset Maugham, at 3s. 6d. per volume. 
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eee years ago The Little Chronicle of Magdalena Bach, a study in imagina- 
tive autobiography, was issued anonymously. Messrs. Chapman & Hall have 
re-issued the book (3s. 6d.) under the writer’s name. She is Mrs. Esther Meynell, 
author of Grave Fairytale and Quintet. 
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WO of the most recent additions to Messrs. Faber & Faber’s “‘ Rose and Crown 
Library ” are Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s Chaucer and Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s Fames 
the Second. The volumes in this excellent library are 5s. each. 


The same firm have brought out a cheap edition of Old Oak, by the Rev. J. E. 
Linnell, at 3s. 6d. 
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IVE volumes have been added to the Memorial Edition of the works of Walter 
Raymond. The date of publication was 24th May. At 5s. each, these five include 
Gossip Corner, Love and a Quiet Life and The Book of Crafts and Character. 
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R. HAROLD NICOLSON’S Verlaine, first published in 1921, has been 
re-printed by Messrs. Constable at 7s. 6d. 


